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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——<——. 
\HE relations between Britain and France have been thrown 
into a stormy condition when we write on Thursday. 
But though, no doubt, these are anxious moments, we are sure 
that the trouble will pass because the Entente is necessary and 
because Frenchmen and Englishmen alike feel that and know it. 
As we have explained elsewhere, we are at one with Mr. Lloyd 
George in his condemnation of the folly of the Poles, who do not 
seem to know how to keep the friendship of their friends. If we 
have now to say something in condemnation of the open message 
to France which Mr. Lloyd George issued on Wednesday afternoon 
it is not because we disagree with its substance, but because we 
think that both its manner and the occasion chosen for launching 
it were unfortunate. 





Mr. Lloyd George seems to be becoming a new Palmerston. 
Palmerston, though he had liberal instincts and was theoretically 
tolerant of the points of view of other people, would often yield to 
the temptation to pick up a brick and throw it when a brick 
happened to be lying handy. Flying through the air as it does 
at this particular moment, Mr. Lloyd George’s brick is unwelcome. 
When we write these lines the French Chamber is about to hear 
a statement from M. Briand in which he will deal with affairs in 
Upper Silesia. We all understand M. Briand’s difficulties, The 
dream of Frenchmen is to be saved for all eternity from Germany. 
They not unnaturally regard any increase of strength in Germany, 
or anything that might be interpreted as co-operation with 
Germany on the part of other Powers, as the beginnings of a 
hew menace, There also figures in their dream a consoling 
—_ of a new Poland as large and as strong as she possibly can 

serving as a buffer and preventing the junction of Russia and 
Germany into a grand and aggressive alliance, 


M. Briand himself is much less apprehensive than many other 
Frenchmen, but he would not be the deft Parliamentarian he is— 


he would not, let us say, be like Mr. Lloyd George—if he did not 
profit in a Parliamentary sense by what he knows to be the 
popular sentiments of the hour. The right way of dealing with 
France, then, was either to speak through the usual diplomatio 
channels to M. Briand before the debate in the French Chamber 
or to have a public exchange of opinions after the debate. As it 
is, Mr. Lloyd George’s message with its lecturing of the French 
Press is likely to excite passion. He has said the right thing, 
but he has said it in a style that will provoke, and he has 
said it at the wrong moment. 


On the merits of the case he is surely right. He says that he 
adheres to his statement in the House of Commons on Friday, 
May 13th, that the Polish action in Poland threatens the Treaty 
of Versailles; that the fate of Upper Silesia must be decided 
by the Supreme Council and not by M. Korfanty, and that in 
fine “the children of the Treaty cannot be allowed to break 
crockery in Europe with impunity.” He adds that the British 
people shirk no part of their responsibilities, and that it may soon 
be possible to spare British troops to help in the preservation of 
order, and that whatever the verdict of the Powers under the 
Treaty may be as regards Upper Silesia Great Britain will 
faithfully abide by it. 


He ends with these words :— 

“We — accept the aay mee 3 as an expression of the wishes 

of the people of Silesia, but having oy into a great war and 
sustained gigantic losses in defence of an old treaty to which this 
country was a party, Britain cannot consent to stand by whilst 
a treaty her representatives signed less than two years ago is 
being trampled upon.” 
The worst part of the message, unlike anything ever before 
dispatched by a British Prime Minister—except perhaps by 
Mr. Lloyd George himself—is the rebuke to the French Press. 
M. Briand is not responsible for that Press, and Prime Ministers 
had better leave the foreign Press alone :— 

‘* With all respect,’’ writes Mr. Lloyd George, “‘ I would say to 
the French Press that the habit of treating every expression of 
Allied opinion which does not coincide with their own as an 
impertinence is fraught with mischief. That attitude of mind, 
if persisted in, will be fatal to any Entente.” 


What result can there be from such words, justified in them- 
selves though many of us think them to be, than that the French 
Press will defend itself ? Defence in such circumstances must 
mean bitterness. Though we do not want in any way to 
modify what we have said in support of Mr. —_— George on 
the merits of the case, we can only hope that our French friends 
will understand that Mr. Lloyd George is Mr. Lloyd George and 
that his methods are his own. 


On the adjournment of the House of Commons on Friday, 
May 13th, Mr. Clynes complained that the Government were not 
trying to bring the miners’ strike to an end. He suggested that 
it would have been cheaper to give the miners all that they 
asked rather than to resist their demands. He hinted that they 
would return to work if they were not asked to accept such a 
large reduction of their wages. Mr. Hartshorn said that the 
miners could hold out for six weeks longer. As the Government 
offer of £10,000,000 in aid of wages was conditional on the 
miners agreeing to further reductions if the coal trade did not 
improve and on their promising not to strike for wages for 
eighteen months, they could not consider it. The miners were 
not “a lot of irresponsible hotheads and revolutionaries.” 
Nobody, we may remark, has said that they were. The revolu- 
tionaries, unfortunately, are on the executive and not in the pits. 
Other members raised the question of Upper Silesia, while 
Colonel Croft and Mr. Gwynne asked the Government to deal 
with the Bolshevik plotters who were promoting the strike. 


The Prime Minister in reply said that the Government were 
watching the plots subsidized by foreign money. He did not 
believe that, if the general health of the nation was good, we 
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need fear the Communists. Mr. Gwynne asked him whether 
we were to “ wait and see,” to which he retorted that we must 
“watch and pray.” The Prime Minister then spoke very 
frankly about the grave situation in Upper Silesia. Poland had 
no claim to any part of it except on the ground that many Poles 
had settled in the mining districts. The Plebiscite Commis- 
sioners could not agree on the method of dividing the province. 
The British and Italian Commissioners wished to give the 
overwhelmingly Polish districts to Poland, and the mixed urban 
and rural districts in which there was a German majority to 
Germany. Before the Allies could consider their report, M. 
Korfanty had raised a Polish insurrection and occupied the 
districts claimed by Poland, in flat defiance of the Peace Treaty. 
The Prime Minister said with emphasis that if the Allies did not 
administer stern justice in dealing with Upper Silesia, the peace 
of Europe would be in danger. 


The Prime Minister went on to say that Poland ought to 
respect every comma in the Treaty of Versailles, which was her 
charter of freedom. Every letter in that Treaty meant a young 
British life. Poland repudiated responsibility for the insurgents, 
but she had done the same thing when Polish troops occupied 
Vilna, where they still remained. If we did not honour our 
bond now when Germany was defenceless, how could we ask 
her to keep her word in the near future when she regained 
strength ? There must be no trifling with the Treaty. Hither 
the Allies must enforce it or the Germans must be allowed to 
do so. The Prime Minister significantly remarked that Russia 
would recover when her “hopeless despotism” disappeared, 
and would have a say in the future of Europe. 


Reverting to the miners’ strike, the Prime Minister repudiated 
Mr. Clynes’s dangerous argument that it would have cost the 
nation less to give the miners’ leaders all that they asked for, 
and that therefore it was wrong to resist them. Every union 
might then have made similar demands for State subsidies. He 
reminded Mr. Clynes that the professional classes and the middle 
classes had suffered in silence far greater reductions in their 
standard of living than the miners were asked to accept. While 
the parties to the dispute were in an obstinate frame of mind, 
it was useless for the Government to suggest a renewal of the 
negotiations. He commended the good work of the miners in 
the war, but said that as strikers they were a stubborn lot, 
Russia had proved that “ you cannot dodge realities by formulas,” 
and that if wealth was not created by the co-operation of em- 
ployers and employed industry would cease. 


M. Briand, the French Premier, took Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech on Upper Silesia so much to heart that on Saturday 
he summoned the foreign correspondents in Paris to hear the 
French view of the situation. The French troops in Silesia 
had, he said, tried to maintain order, but the Poles had been 
excited by false reports to the effect that all the mining areas 
were to be given to Germany. M: Briand insisted that the 
communes with Polish majorities ought not to be put back 
under German rule. He made it clear that if German troops 
entered Upper Silesia the French would cross the Rhine at 
once, whether their Allies liked it or not. He agreed with Mr. 
Lloyd George that it was not for the Poles to settle the Upper 
Silesian problem, but he added that the Germans could not 
be allowed to interfere. 

The Italian general elections, held last Sunday, appear to 
have resulted in favour of the constitutional parties. The 
Sccialists lost ground; the Communists were defeated almost 
everywhere. The Nationalists and their allies the Fascisti, 
whose badge is the Roman consular fasces, were successful. The 
methods of the Fascisti are as crude as those of the vigilance 
committees formerly existing in Western America. The Com- 
munists, subsidized from Moscow, set up a reign of terror in 
many towns, promoting strikes and attacking employers and 
officials. As the Government assumed the part of a passive 
spectator, the Fascisti organized a counter-terror and dealt 
mercilessly with the Communists. The electors have now 
repudiated the revolutionaries. Italy’s political methods are 
peculiar to herself, but after two years of turmoil the country 
seems to be settling down into normal ways. 


The Court of Appeal on Thursday, May 12th, decided in the 
case of Luther v. Sagor that the property of British subjects 
confiscated by the Bolsheviks and sold to other British subjects 
could not be recovered by its rightful owners when imported 





————__. 


into this country. Mr. Justice Roche had given judgment for 
the plaintiff last winter, because the British Government had 
not then recognized the Bolsheviks as the de facto Government 
of Russia. The Court of Appeal found that since then the 
British Government had recognized the Bolsheviks in April 
1921. Therefore, anything: that the Bolsheviks had don, 
since December, 1917, must be accepted by our courts as the: 
acts of a de facto Government. Lord Justice Scrutton in. 
cautiously went further in suggesting a parallel between our 
heavy direct taxes and death duties and the arbitrary con. 
fiscations practised in Russia. There is, of course, no such 
parallel. The judgment of the Court of Appeal may be good 
law. But so long as the Bolsheviks assert the right to rob 
private persons, whether natives or foreigners, there can be no 
serious revival of trade with Russia. No sane person would 
invest money in such a barbarous community. 


There is little to record about the coal strike. Negotiations 
have been going on unofficially and the atmosphere is more 
hopeful. It is said to be the intention of the Prime Minister 
not to call another public meeting till an arrangement has been 
drafted which is virtually certain to be accepted. Meanwhile 
the decision of the Railway and Transport Executives to instruct 
their men not to handle imported coal has had little effect. We 
can well believe that the miners have been astonished, as other 
people have been, by the public calmness with which the seven 
weeks’ strike has been treated. Factories and shipping and 
railway companies in all directions have been finding and 
applying substitutes for coal. 


Another reason why the strike has caused less public incon- 
venience than was expected is that people have taken freely 
to the roads instead of using the railways. The power of 
adaptation in the nation is endless, and if ever we lose it we 
shall begin to go downhill. Not everybody can afford to drive 
in a motor-car or even in a side-car, though a side-car heavily 
laden with four or five passengers gives very much cheaper 
travelling than a train. But it is now possible to travel almost 
from one end of England to another by motor ’buses or coaches. 
The increase of the motor-coach traffic has been so rapid that 
it has far outstripped information on the subject. No doubt 
this will soon be supplied. People would be even more 
independent of railways than they are if they knew exactly 
where they could go by motor bus or coach, and at what times, 
and how long the journey would take. 





The Duke of Northumberland, never failing in courage or in 
his sense of what he believes to be his public duty, wrote a letter 
to the Morning Post of Thursday repeating his charges against 
the Executive of the Miners’ Federation. He says once more, 
and says it, of course, without any of the protection of a privileged 
position, that the Miners’ Federation “ deliberately fomented 
revolution ” during the war, and that in spite of his repeated 
charges in public they have never tried to clear their character. 
He says that it is “a fair inference” that people who utilized 
the war in such a way are now utilizing the economic situation 
for the same purpose. He declares that if his charge is true the 
Labour Party is aiding and abetting a treasonable conspiracy. 


We do not profess to say whether the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s accusations are true or untrue. What we do say is 
that a man who makes such statements with so much conviction 
ought to be treated very seriously. If the Miners’ Executive had 
a sense of public responsibility they would feel that it was their 
duty to answer or take action against the Duke. The law pro- 
vides them with ample means of doing so. We have not, however, 
much hope of anything happening in this direction. But there 
is more to be said. One of the members of the Miners’ Executive, 
Mr. Duncan Graham, is a member of the House of Commons. 
Surely all other members of the House of Commons must see 
that it does not consort with the dignity of their House that such 
charges should be reiterated against a Member of Parliament, 
and that nothing should be done in reply. It is all the more 
desirable for them to take grave notice of the matter because the 
Duke of Northumberland is not an irresponsible person, but is a 
member of the other House of Parliament. 








Sir Cecil Lowther was returned on Friday, May 13th, for 
the Penrith and Cockermouth division in place of his brother, 
the late Speaker. Mr. Lowther had represented Penrith alone 
for thirty-two years, and the enlarged constituency since 1918, 
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and had, of course, been re-elected without opposition since 
he became Speaker. As most of the electors were voting for 
the first time in- their lives, there was a keen contest between 
Sir Cecil Lowther, Coalition Unionist, and Mr. Collison, Liberal, 
in which Government extravagance was the main issue. Sir 
Cecil Lowther won by 31 votes, polling 7,678 to Mr. Collison’s 
7,647. It is well that the public demand for a reduction of 
national expenditure should be emphasized. The result of 
the by-election had no other significance, for the present Oppo- 
sition would be even more addicted to spending than the present 


Government. 


The nominations for the new Irish Parliaments were made on 
Friday, May 13th. In the North 78 candidates were nominated 
for 52 seats, including 40 Unionists, 20 Sinn Feiners, 13 Nation- 
alists, and 5 Labour candidates. In the South, on the other 
hand, 124 Sinn Feiners were returned without opposition ; the 
four Unionists were returned for Dublin University. It is, 
of course, well known that any candidates representing the 
Nationalists, the Unionists or the little faction of “ Dominion 
Home Rulers’’ would have been murdered by the “ gunmen ”’ 
if they had ventured to stand for any Southern constituency. 
Fear of the murder-gangs alone explains Sinn Fein’s success, 
It is said that the Sinn Fein members will refuse to take their 
seats. Many of them are in gaol on charges of murder or sedition, 

A number of armed ruffians of the Sinn Fein organization 
attacked private houses in London, St. Albans, and Liverpool 
last Saturday night. Their apparent object was to wreak 
vengeance on the families of men belonging to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. At St. Albans an ex-constable and his wife 
were shot and badly wounded. At Shepherd’s Bush Mr. Horace 
McNeil, the father-in-law of a constable, was fatally shot in the 
body ; he died on Wednesday. At Catford an elderly man and 
his wife, who had no connexion with Irish affairs, were attacked 
and seriously injured. In other suburbs the Sinn Feiners tried 
to set fire to the houses which they entered. At Liverpool six 
houses were attacked; the raiders bound and gagged the old 
men and the women who were at home, and then set the houses 
on fire with paraffin. All these cowardly miscreants escaped. 
The police have, however, begun to hunt down the Sinn Fein 
conspirators who have hitherto enjoyed immunity in England. 
Sixteen persons had been arrested in London up to Wednesday. 

In Ireland, between last Saturday and Monday, the Sinn 
Fein murder-gangs committed a terrible series of atrocities, 
especially in County Cork and County Galway and Dublin. 
Near Murroe on Saturday, Miss Barrington, only daughter of 
Sir Charles Barrington, and Major Biggs, the district inspector, 
were driving with two ladies and an officer when they were shot 
dead by Sinn Feiners in ambush. On Sunday Captain Blake, 
a district inspector, and his young wife, with Captain Cornwallis 
and Lieutenant MacCreedy of the 17th Lancers, were murdered 
by Sinn Feiners as they were leaving Ballyturin Castle, near 
Gort. The rebels, unlike most savages, do not respect women. 
The houses of some of the persons implicated in this crime 
were burnt. On Saturday Sinn Feiners fired upon a party of 
soldiers and police playing football at Bandon, and killed a 
soldier. Two Marines were murdered at Queenstown. Many 
other isolated murders are reported. On Saturday Sinn Feiners 
in Dublin captured an armoured car by surprise. Disguised 
in khaki, they then drove to Mountjoy Prison and asked for 
the transfer of a prisoner. The ruse failed, but the men con- 
cerned escaped. On Monday night the naval station at Kings- 
town was attacked, but the Sinn Feiners were driven off. 


Mr. Chamberlain promised on Thursday, May 12th, to leave 
members free to decide whether they should increase their 
own salaries by exempting themselves from the payment of 
Income Tax. He insisted, however, on paying members’ first- 
class railway fares between London and their homes or their 
constituencies. Mr. Chamberlain, we fear, is unaware of the 
deep and universal indignation aroused by these new doles, 
made at a time when fresh expenditure of any kind is strongly 
to be deprecated. 


It is not as though the poorer members would be very much 
helped by the remission of Income Tax. The tax they pay 
on their salaries is small. Moreover, most of them draw support 
from their trade union funds, and some of them actually pay 
their salaries into those funds only to draw it out again under 











another name, and probably with additions. There has always 
been an exaggerated idea that Labour people were very strongly 
in favour of payment of members and that it ought to be 
granted in justice to them, in order that any man with the 
necessary brains and capacity might be enabled to sit in Par- 
liament. But, as a matter of fact, many unions would prefer 
that their representatives in Parliament should draw only 
union pay. The Member of Parliament would then be more 
thoroughly the servant of the union. 


Sir Alfred Mond on Thursday, May 12th, defended the Esti- 
mates for the Ministry of Health. Unlike Dr. Addison, he showed 
some concern at the enormous expenditure for which his depart- 
ment has become responsible. He lamented the fact that 
“ housing was a kind of cuckoo’s egg put into the nest of the 
Ministry, and that large bird had pushed the little chicks of 
health out of the nest.”’ Local authorities had greatly reduced 
their estimates of the number of new houses required, as the 
demand had fallen—or, we may suggest, had never existed 
except in the imagination of enthusiasts. But if the local 
authorities built 300,000 houses, the State would lose £60 a 
year on each of them, or £18,000,000 a year in all, apart from 
subsidies of £15,000,000 to private builders and other obliga- 
tions. Never was there such deplorable extravagance and waste 
as there has been in this housing campaign led by a Minister in a 
panic. Sir Alfred Mond said that 45,000 houses had been 
completed, and that, with an increased supply of labour, 7,000 
more would be finished each month. He stated that the building 
guilds, of which there has been some talk, had only submitted 
estimates and could offer no financial guarantee of their ability 
to fulfil contracts. 


The text of the Government's Railways Bill was published 
at the close of last week. The English railways are to form four 
groups—Southern, Western, North-Western and Midland, and 
North-Eastern and Eastern. The Great Western Railway 
stands alone in the Western group. The Scottish railways, 
though relatively small, are to form two groups—LHastern and 
Western—but all of them taken together are of less importance 
than any English group. A special tribunal is to consider 
schemes of amalgamation, within each group of railways, which 
are to take effect at New Year, 1923. The Minister of Transport 
is empowered to enforce a gradual standardization of the 
permanent way, plant, and rolling stock. A permanent Rates 
Tribunal is to consider the grouped companies’ proposals, on 
the assumption that they are to produce a net revenue equal to 
that of 1913. If any surplus is earned, four-fifths of it is to be 
set apart for reducing rates. Wages questions are to be referred 
to a Central Wages Board, with an appeal to a National Wages 
Board, of officials and trade union delegates. Each company 
is to establish joint councils of employers and employed, who 
will presumably exercise a restraining influence over the revo- 
lutionary agitators. 


Lord Buxton’s Committee which was appointed in March 
to consider when and how Southern Rhodesia should receive 
responsible government reported last week that the white 
settlers should decide the main question at a referendum. 
The Committee wisely declared that the settlers should vote 
not on the abstract principle but on a draft constitution. The 
lands not already alienated would be controlled through the 
High Commissioner by a Land Board until the Chartered 
Company had received the sum of £4,400,000 awarded to it 
by Lord Cave’s Commission for its losses in administering the 
country. The rights of the natives would continue to be 
protected by the High Commissioner ; the native reserves would 
be inalienable, except in special cases. Southern Rhodesia 
would have to assume responsibility for capital expenditure 
of £1,500,000, at an annual cost of £100,000. The colony 
would need the £150,000 for public works promised by the 
Colonial Office. Lord Buxton’s Committee paid a tribute to 
the Chartered Company for its liberal and enterprising policy. 
It remains to be seen whether the 33,000 white persons in 
Southern Rhodesia, which is larger than the United Kingdom 
and contains nearly a million natives, are prepared to shoulder 
the heavy responsibilities of its government. 








Bank Rate, 64 per cent., changed from 7 per cent. Apr. 28, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88; 
Thursday week, 873; a year ago, 8b. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CASE FOR THE NATION. 


Ww have seen the miners’ case put very cleverly in spite 
of the fact that it has been put in two mutually 
destructive ways. The case of the mine-owners has also 
been stated, though clumsily and in such low tones as 
have hardly penetrated to the ordinary man. Indeed, for 
all he knows, there is nothing more in the mine-owners’ 
case than that they want to cut down the wages of those 
they employ so as to get more profit for themselves. 
The burden of the owners’ case ought, of course, to have 
been: “‘ We are compelled to insist on a reduction of 
wages in order to prevent the complete destruction of 
the coal-mining industry.” The case, however, that has 
never been put either well or badly or at all is the case 
of the nation. Yet we venture to say it is the most 
important case of all. 

Before we attempt to state it we must meet the 
preliminary question: “ What has the nation got to do 
with the matter? This is a dispute about a partnership, 
for the men are partners with the mine-owners, though, 
unfortunately, they refuse to recognize the fact. 
The proportion in which the profits of the concern are 
to be divided is solely the affair of the partners and no 
business of the nation or anyone else.” That is a question 
which we admit ought to be asked in this and indeed in 
almost all industrial struggles. It cannot, however, be made 
an objection now, largely because the miners have refused 
to consider the dispute as one over the division of profits. 
They have insisted that the nation shall be brought into 
the matter and that considerations other than economic shall 
prevail in the settlement. Their leaders have said again 
and again that it is not a question of wages, and that they 
are out for something far bigger than more or less pay. 
In the background is the general claim that the industry is 
too important to be left in private hands and ought to be 
nationalized. Since, however, the Government refuse 
absolutely to nationalize the mines, the miners ask as their 
irreducible minimum for the half-way house of a Pool. 
The Pool is the substitute for nationalization, and, like so 
many substitutes, offers all the disadvantages and none of 
the advantages of nationalization. But nationalization, 
whether pure and simple or under the alias of a Pool, means 
a Government subsidy, and a Government subsidy, struggle 
as we may, must always mean control in some form or 
ether. The nation cannot say: “Here, take so many 
juillions a year and spend them exactly as you like. We 
don’t care how.” If the Government, as they obviously 
must, are to decide how the money is to be spent, there 
must be control to insure the spending being on the right 
lines. That is one answer to the question why the nation 
has been involved in the controversy. 

Another and much more serious answer is based upon the 
decision of the men not to conduct their bargaining for 
their share of the industry in the ordinary way—by simply 
withholding their labour—but to rely upon various 
forms of Direct Action. These have been of a very explicit 
kind. In the first place, there was a definite effort made to 
= the owners saving the mines from destruction by 

eeping the pumping machinery going. It must be 
admitted, of course, that the men at the pumps had a 
perfectly legal right to withhold their labour if it so pleased 
them, but remember that in many cases threats were used 
to prevent those who desired to continue their work 
from continuing it, and also to intimidate volunteers. 
No men, we are glad to say, were actually thrown down the 
pits or trampled to death, but there were angry mobs who 
actually stopped the pumping by violence and threats 
in a considerable number of places. In many more the 
knowledge that such violence would be used to prevent 
pumping greatly impeded the anti-flooding operations. 
Here was the policy of Direct Action functioning at first-hand 
-—something much more than a menacing shadow in the 
background. Another non-economic action was the attempt 
—unsuecessful, it is true, but none the less direct—to make 
the Government compel the mine-owners to agree to the 
men’s terms by involving the transport workers. The 


nation, in one way or another, was to be put to ransom 
agree 


if it did not to do what the miners 
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recognized they could not do without the aid 
of the nation—that is, extract more money for wages 
from the industry than the industry could possibly } 
itself provide. re 

Finally, there were the declarations, wild in language, but 
nevertheless perfectly genuine and sincerely meant, that 
the miners and their supporters were not in the least 
frightened by the results of their action. The process of 
holding the nation to ransom could not fail to win sooner 
or later. If the mine-owners and the Country would not 
yield to the demand for a subsidy in order to prevent any- 
thing but a very small reduction of wages, then practically 
all work should stop in the country. Coal is a necessary 
in every industry, and foreign coal could not be brought 
in owing to the fact that no trade unionist would handle it, 
A coal strike, therefore, would soon mean some seven or 
eight million men out of work. But with half the manual 
workers in the country unemployed, that “ revolutionary 
atmosphere” would be attained which the extremists 
regard as their only chance for carrying out their grandiose 
plans for Communism on Russian lines. 

Enough has been said to show that though the nation 
touches this matter most unwillingly, its case has got to 
be heard, and must, indeed, dominate the situation so 
long as the miners insist that the settlement shall not 
be on economic and legal but on political lines. If we had 
said revolutionary lines the situation would be more 
exactly described, but we preferred the other word lest we 
might seem to be trying to prejudice the miners’ case. 
That is the very last thing we want to do. The true 
meaning of the word “revolutionary ” is something which is 
neither per se good or evil, safe or dangerous. What it 
means, however, now that the definition has to be a 
report upon the facts, is a change in the life 
of the community conducted not by ordinary legal and 
constitutional means, but by direct and immediate action, 
supported, if necessary, by physical force. “ Revolutionary 
changes ” used, we admit, to be supported in old days on 
the ground that, if not actually the will of the majority, 
they were for the benefit of the whole people. That mean- 
ing, however, has now been Fae 5 A revolutionary 
project means a project supported by the Proletariat, for 
whom the right to govern is claimed in so many words. 
They are admitted to be a minority, but this is not held 
in any way to invalidate their claim. 

The case for the nation can be expressed in a short 
space. It is that if the miners’ demands are granted, and 
the State is compelled to give them a greater amount of 
remuneration than can be obtained out of the industry— 
that is, a greater remuneration than the economic conditions 
allow—the nation must almost certainly be irretrievably 
ruined. A terrible burden must be laid upon all sections 
of the community not included in the mining industry. 
A very few words will show what must be the course of the 
cataract of destruction. Theoretically, perhaps, the people 
who practise other trades than mining might agree that 
only the miners among manual workers should be subsi- 
dized, but we know that in reality this could not be done. 
First, the railway and transport men would ask why 
their remuneration should not be increased out of the public 
purse, so as to secure them as good wages as the miners’. 
The steel workers would come next. The Lancashire cotton 
operatives, the woollen workers of Bradford, and the potters 
of the five towns would soon follow. So the game would 
would go on till we were all taking in each other’s washing 
at the highest possible rates, all paying subsidies to each 
other in order to enable us to perform this complicated 
act of Communistic beneficence. Every successful in- 
dustry would have hung round it a necklace of badly 
managed, inefficient, and derelict businesses. 

It is idle to say, “ The rich must pay the subsidies.” 
The rich, unfortunately for the workers, are not nearly 
rich enough, or nearly numerous enough, to play such an 
expensive game of chance as that of * Subsidies for all.” 
Unless somebody can find Fortunatus’ purse, the purse 
which can never be emptied, and it can be kept under guard 
at the Treasury, the universal subsidy business is only 
a long stage on the road to Moscow. That is a road 
strewn with the bones of the dead and the bodies of the 
dying, a road which leads to places in which the sum of 
human misery is greater than that ever before recorded 
in human history. Those are the places where men are 
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actually longing for the return of the old tyranny of the 
Tsars—a system degrading, inefficient, tyrannical, but yet 
one which seems a paradise compared to the rule of Lenin, 
Trotsky, and the dreadful power that lurks behind their 
thrones, the power of “the Commission for combating 
the counter-revolution,” and of the Secret Police who 
ean arrest, accuse, try, and execute within an hour. The 
commands of that power are carried out by Chinese 
mercenaries who never tire at the mill of death, never 
strike for more pay, never refuse to obey any order from 
those who hire them. 

So much for the nation’s case. Surely it is enough to 
make the ordinary wan determine that, if needs be, he will 
endure another six weeks of the strike. That were a 
thousand times better than to adopt a policy which must 
in the end mean the loss of all he holds dear—personal 
liberty, self-government, the rule of the majority, and the 
right to turn out not the minimum but the maximum which 
his exertions are capable of producing. 





WHO ARE THE MINERS, AND WHY SHOULD 
THEY BE A PRIVILEGED CLASS ? 
\ E have considered in our first article the case of the 
nation as regards the strike. We want to ask 
next, Who are the men who are making such singular 
demands upon the Government and the pockets of the 
eneral taxpayers, poor as well as rich? Let us assume 
f the moment that it would be physically and economic- 
ally possible to subsidize the miners provided it could be 
made out that they had special claims for a subsidy. 
Who, then, are the miners? Mr. Lloyd George in his 
speech in Parliament—though, we are glad to say, he used 
firm and even stern words in regard to their claims 
—talked as if the miners had made special sacrifices 
during the war, sacrifices different from and greater than 
those made by their fellow-citizens. Where is the evidence 
of this specially patriotic behaviour by the miners? If it 
exists, by all means let it be acknowledged, but it is surely 
fair to ask for the proofs. That the miners did well where 
all did well we are more than willing to admit. They made 
splendid soldiers and showed high courage. The present 
writer, though he has not worked in a mine, and though 
he had not the good chance to command miners or any 
other Englishmen in the field, by good fortune was able to 
enjoy the friendship of many miners and to exchange with 
them those confidences of the sick-room that soon sur- 
mount the impious barriers of that “ class-consciousness ” 
which we are now told it is our duty to create and foster. 
A man who has had wounded miners as honoured guests 
in his house, has sat with them in the ward, played games 
with them, smoked with them on garden lawns, knows 
what splendid fellows they are. 

It is, however, pure cant and humbug to pretend that 
they were in the very least more splendid than were the 
agricultural labourers of the North and South, the Cockneys, 
the young shopmen of London, worthy descendants of the 
old apprentices, or the clerks who were among the very 
first to enlist. Though there were none better than the 
miners who went to the war, yet, if we are to have, as we 
ought to have, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, the miners as a class did not do as well as did, say, 
the men of the villages of the South of England—to make 
only one comparison out of many available. The present 
writer happens to be seated at a place where three Surrey 
parishes meet. In each one of those villages compulsion 
was a farce, Every young man who was eligible, besides not 
a few who were not, willingly offered himself to serve and 
save the State. By 1917 the villages were empty of men 
of military age. If trades or localities could claim some 
special reputation for a super-patriotism, the general 
labourers of London and the Home Counties might do so. 
But we have never heard that they have claimed it, much 
less traded on it. We must conclude, we suppose, that they 
are not class-conscious enough to do so. Poor benighted 
creatures, unskilled in the works of Marx and the mani- 
festoes of Lenin! They are content to have done their 


duty without thought of a special reward, which, if it 
enriched them, would impoverish their fellow-citizens, 
Once more, though a great many miners went early 
and eagerly to fight and did not apply to themselves or to 
anyone else the excuse that they were in 


“ee 


a necessary 





trade,” a great many miners did use that excuse and 
remained behind. But that is not all. When compulsory 
military service was applied to the country as a whole, it 
was, of course, applied to the mining industry. It resulted, 
though no mines were closed, in a very large number of 
vacancies. Into those vacancies poured all the men from 
other trades who, knowing well enough that work in mines 
was by no means the horrible drudgery and source of 
misery that it has been represented, schemed to go under- 
ground. Let anyone who is not afraid of facing dis- 
agreeable facts take steps to inquire into the history of 
any mine which is near him and get, not the official sta- 
tistics, but the intimate facts. He will find that the mine, 
to put it quite brutally, was used as a funkhole by a very 
considerable number of persons. The number was so 
considerable, indeed, that at the close of the war there were 
more men working at the industry than there were in 
what were regarded as very flourishing days for the coal- 
mines—the days before 1914. No doubt since the peace 
a great many of what we may call the better sort of miners 
have returned, and returned with the blessing and the 
gratitude of the country they served so nobly. At the 
same time we must remember that a great many were 
killed, that a great many were wounded too badly ever to 
work underground again, and also that an appreciable 
number for various reasons took up other trades or else 
emigrated. Therefore, at the present moment, though we 
are far from condemning them or speaking harshly of them 
as a whole, the miners have amongst them a good number 
of men who selfishly did not serve their country when they 
might have served her in the field. 

We shall be asked, no doubt, by sentimental men and 
women whether we realize the awful conditions under 
which the miner earns his daily bread. Have we no pity 
for the man who toils in the fetid gloom of the mine, with 
death always before his eyes? When he drags himself 
from his ghastly and grinding toil to the bottom of the 
shaft and is brought to the mouth of the pit he is often 
in a condition of such exhaustion that he requires two or 
three days of rest before he can again face the nerve- 
racking ordeal. 

The present writer can answer only by saying that he 
has been down a mine, and by no means a very mag- 
nificent one, and that all talk about fetid gloom and the 
shadow of death and the appalling exhaustion of under- 
ground work is a good deal exaggerated. There is, of course, 
the risk of terrible accidents, as there is also in the London 
streets, but on the whole he would rather be a miner 
than an agricultural labourer or a *bus conductor, and very 
much rather than a worker in a factory, where, if there is 
no fetid gloom, there is a great deal of fetid glare from the 
gaslight. In mines, indeed, there are usually as many 
searching draughts as there are in the Tubes. There is in 
truth nothing in the miner’s work which renders it a cruel 
and brutal thing for the man who earns his daily bread 
with the pen rather than with the pickaxe to speak the 
plain truth about it. 

It will perhaps be said that it is all very well for a journal- 
ist living in the lap of luxury and feasting daily on ortolans 
and champagne at his club to write like this of the miner. 
But, after all, can it be said that the miner’s trade has as a 
whole been in the past, or will be in the future, such a 
very ill-paid trade? We know, of course, that they do 
not feast upon ortolans and champagne like the leader- 
writer, but, seriously, can it be said that during the war the 
men who remained in the mines all through, or used the 
miners as a kind of super-dugout, did badly in the 
matter of wages? Many of them during the last four 
years of the war were earning at the rate of £500 a year. 
In those days, too, they managed to escape the Ircome Tax. 
There were, of course, besides plenty of cases of £700 or 
£800, and a few of £1,000, but we admit that it is not fair 
to judge from those large figures. Still, we cannot think 
that mining families in which the father often made £6 a 
week, and a couple of boys £3 a week each, should appeal 
so strongly to human sympathy that the agricultural 
labourer ought to feel, “I am glad, through taxation, to 
give a part of my wages in order that the poor fellows who 
worked underground during the war for such miserable pit- 
tances should at any rate have these pittances well main- 
tained in peace time.”” That does not seem to us atalla 
desirable attitude. The miners certainly did not come out 
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of the war with a bad financial record. They may not be 
what Mr. Keynes would call hard-faced, but they certainly 
did not make a bad thing out of the war. 

The attempt to show that, even if the miners did pretty 
well out of the war, they would under the new rates be 
reduced to abject poverty is, we think, equally fallacious. 
It is true that a certain number of mines—for example, in 
Somersetshire, the Forest of Dean, and in several places 
in Lancashire—would have their wages very considerably 
reduced by the new rates. But what are the alternatives 
to such reductions? The most obvious is the permanent 
closing of the low-grade mines. The mine-owners cannot 
be expected to pay uneconomic wages out of profits which 
are non-existent. The mines must either close, or pay 
lower wages, or be subsidized. That, of course, is why the 
Pool is demanded, though how a pool can, as is alleged, be 
worked so as to get round these obstacles without a Govern- 
ment subsidy we cannot see. On this, indeed, an amusing 
story was told in the Morning Post of Tuesday. A miner 
discussing the Pool and trying to discover its nature at 
last came to the conclusion that the only person who knew 
the secret was Frank Hodges. If Frank Hodges were to 
die, Heaven help us! 

To make a long story short, the claim of the miners 
is that they are a privileged class and must be treated as 
aristocracies have bomen ee treated. They are not only 
to be subsidized by the rest of the community, but are to 
be allowed to dictate, under pain of starvation, the policy 
of the nation. They are ice those exceedingly class- 
conscious persons described in Southey’s “Curse of 
Kehama ” ;— 

“TI am a blessed Glendoveer, 
*Tis mine to speak, and yours to hear.” 
That is an awe-inspiring claim, but all the same we think 
that we are right in resisting it. Even if the miners’ 
record could be justified, we should persist in our oppo- 
sition to the creation of a privileged class in the best inter- 
ests of the miners themselves. History, if it shows anything, 
shows that the holders of political or social privilege have 
never in the end been benefited. On the contrary, they 
have been demoralized by their political advantages. 
Who can doubt that the English aristocracy has been 
greatly improved by being deprived of its privileges ? 

To set up an aristocracy of Labour would be an error 
as fatal to the miners as to the State. This the country 
has realized instinctively, and this in the last resort is why 
there has been so little popular sympathy with the miners’ 
demands during the present strike. 





THE TROUBLE IN UPPER SILESIA. 


rPXHE real question for the Poles to answer is whether 
they wish Great Britain and America to continue to 
believe in them and help them or not. The Allies gave 
Poland her freedom. The most fatal policy of all for the 
Poles is to provoke and estrange her friends. It ought 
to be quite clearly understood in Poland that Polish 
freedom rests entirely upon the Treaty of Versailles, and 
to break away an important part of the foundation upon 
which the Treaty rests is to imperil Polish freedom for ever. 
How the Poles may emerge from the present imbroglio 
will be a test. The Allies mapped out the future of the 
late belligerents with all the responsibility of the adminis- 
trators of an estate. They made mistakes, no doubt, but 
what they did they did in the spirit of trustees for the 
peace of the world. Nothing is more certain than that 
if those who have had freedom to manage their own affairs 
granted to them prove unworthy of it, and incapable of 
exercising it without being a danger to their neighbours, 
it will be lost. It is not that the British people would ever 
want to try to take away Polish freedom even though the 
Poles should continue to behave foolishly; it is rather 
that freedom would be wrenched from Poland as the 
result of circumstances. If the Poles claim the right to 
infringe the Treaty, to break out and seize bits of disputed 
territory just because it suits them, it will be impossible to 
deny the same right to others. In that event who could 
possibly deny the right to Germany ¢ 
Germany would say, “I see parts of Upper Silesia 
which were declared German by the plebiscite under the 
Treaty taken away from me by force. If the Allies are 


not prepared to hand them back to me, marching armies 








into Upper Silesia in defence of the Treaty if necessar 
then I claim a similar right to that of the Poles to fight for 
myself. Indeed, I ‘have a much greater right than the 
Poles have, since they were breaking down the Treaty and 
I should be only helping to restore it.” Mr. Lloyd George 
in effect made this point in his speech in the House of 
Commons on Friday, May 13th. It was a reasonable 
point, though it has been either greatly misreported or 
misunderstood in France. 

It may, of course, be objected that the plebiscite was g 
futile way of trying to settle the disputes of the Poles and 
the Germans in Upper Silesia, and that it was bound to 
lead to trouble. We are inclined taogagree, but it must 
none the less be remembered that the Allies decided to 
have the plebiscite after anxious consideration and largely 
in response to the German plea, because the Allies rightly 
desired to prove that they did not want to say No to 
Germany whenever Germany—which did not happen too 
often—presented rational arguments. In other words, 
the plebiscite, though it was not a part of the original 
Treaty, was the direct outcome of the Treaty, and it is 
difficult to see now that it has been applied how the 
Allies, without seeming to be weak, can go back upon it, 
What an unfortunate thing it is that so many proposals 
which are verbally attractive, which seem to rest upon a 
sound democratic basis, and which on paper are perfectly 
logical, will not work! The declaration of racial allegi- 
ance, whether by means of voting or collecting statistics, 
has nearly always meant mischief. In the Balkans it 
meant that Turks, Greeks, and Bulgars intimidated people 
in order to make them declare their nationality right—the 
right declaration being, of course, the one that was required 
by the intimidators. If rumour be true the same kind of 
thing has been going on in Upper Silesia. It is said that 
more people of German extraction would have voted 
German if they had not been frightened by their neighbours. 
For our part we are sorry that there should anywhere 
be a German majority, for we would much rather see a 
larger, more prosperous, and more sensible Poland. But 
you cannot have a plebiscite and then refuse to treat it 
seriously and honestly. 

In general, the plebiscite has only confirmed what was 
generally believed beforehand about the distribution of 
races in Upper Silesia. Its one result, therefore, is not 
knowledge but strife. We hope that the complicity of 
the Polish Government in the rising of M. Korfanty is 
much less than has been stated in some quarters. If 
the worst be true, the Polish Government knew what was 
being planned and were ready to accept the fruits of M. 
Korfanty’s rising if he should be successful. This is of 
all kinds of governing the worst. It was the sort of thing 
which made Russia under the Tsars an irresponsible an 
incalculable Power. Agents in distant provinces and 
dependencies would be allowed to do much as they pleased, 
and the central Government acknowledged and honoured 
them if they were successful and disavowed or punished 
them if they failed. It is said that the Polish Government 
hoped that M. Korfanty’s adventure would escape censure 
while the Allies were busy in occupying the Ruhr district 
—for it was then not known that Germany would accept 
the ultimatum—and that the fait accompli in Upper 
Silesia would be quietly accepted. 

We have had enough of these challenges to peace. 
Poland had already been guilty. General Zeligowski 
occupied the Lithuanian town—or let us say the probably 
Lithuanian town—of Vilna, and he still sits there where 
he has no right to be. No sooner did Italy seem ready 
to come to a peaceable arrangement with the South Slavs 
than that frantic poet, Signor d’Annunzio, rushed into 
Fiume and made trouble. The Turkish hash remains a 
hash because the rebel Mustapha Kemal revolted against 
Constantinople when it was willing to accept the Allies’ 
terms, and has proved himself more powerful than Con- 
stantinople. Georgia and Armenia were set free only to 
be strangled by the bloodthirsty and autocratic Bolsheviks. 
Some of these disturbers of the peace are irresgonsible 
criminals, and we shall not pretend that the Treaty of 
Versailles will be upset because of their crimes. But 
when the Treaty is Badly shaken by Poles, or by a dis- 
tinguished Italian who defied his own Government, it is 
another matter altogether. 

We now come to a still more serious matter—the 
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disagreement between ourselves and France asa result of the 
Polish rising. The four British battalions who had served 
in Upper Silesia in support of the plebiscite Commission 
had been withdrawn. The British officials who remained 
there had, therefore, no force ‘behind them, and could 
only watch events. The French supreme officer, General 
Lerond, probably had enough troops to suppress, or at 
least to check, the rising; but for some reason he did 
not do so. The Italian troops suffered serious casualties, 
and in the end the British and French officers had to 
put up with the humiliation of looking on helplessly while 
their protests were disregarded. The Polish frontier for 
a time remained open for the coming and going of M. 
Korfanty’s supporters, although nominally it was closed. 
It is stated that the French arrested armed Germans but 
allowed armed Poles to move about unhindered. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s very warm speech condemning the 
Poles caused an outburst of criticism in the French Press. 
There has not been such a concerted scolding of Great 
Britain for a long time. As we are quite sure that this 
unpleasantness will pass—and must pass since our own 
aims and the French aims are in the last analysis the 
same—we shall not dwell upon it. M. Briand took the 
unusual course of calling the foreign correspondents 
together and commenting upon Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech. Like Mr. Lloyd George, he is a great tactician, 
and it may be that the present line of the French Press, 
which enjoys the popularity that attaches to what is 
known as a “strong” policy, may be a great political 
convenience to M. Briand, whose position is not too 
secure. But that M. Briand will mistake the shadow for 
the substance, and to score a few immediate points will 
impair the Entente, we do not for a moment believe. 

Finally, we should like to say something in all sincerity 
and friendliness to French journalists. As the Entente is 
essential, there is no problem of ways and means between 
the two nations which cannot be solved unless the willing- 
ness to reach a solution is somehow destroyed. The only 
thing which can destroy that willingness is a general attack 
by the Press of one country upon the other. Such attacks 
have the force of an invasion; they unite those who 
would not otherwise have thought unity possible. We are, 
of course, wholly at one with the French in wanting to 
help Poland, though we may not believe that Poland will 
ever be,as the French physical safety school believes, a solid 
buffer between Russia and Germany. But if the peace 
of the world is to rest, as we devoutly believe it must, 
upon undisturbed industry and the refusal anywhere to 
create grievances, help for the Poles may sometimes best 
take the form of helping them against their own follies. 





THE ORGY OF MURDER. 


Eero acts imply desperate needs. Months 
after Mr. Lloyd George told us that the Govern- 
ment had “ got murder by the throat” the catalogue of 
crime has suddenly become so terribly increased that even 
people whose senses have been numbed by these recent 
years of horror, suspense, and anxiety find themselves 
capable of feeling acutely after all. They are appalled. 
They guess that the Irish murderers must have some 
special motive for putting on a spurt. What is it? We 
will come to that presently, but meanwhile let us say 
that part of the explanation of the growth of horror 
here is the fact that the campaign has spread from Ireland 
to England. To take Ireland first—no fewer than 33 
innocent persons were murdered within two days. It 
makes one sick to read the details of the cold and cruel 
premeditation with which these crimes were committed. 
Women were no more exempt than men. Husbands 
were shot down in the presence of their wives, wives in 
the presence of their husbands. The crimes were as 
brutal in kind as those on that Red Sunday when the 
assassins ransacked the hotels in Dublin and pulled 
officers out of bed and shot them like dogs; and they 
were worse in that they were more numerous. A few 
days ago a very old man was killed in order that his body 
might be used as a decoy. The murderers sent a message 
that the man’s body was lying on the road and then they 
watched in ambush for the rescuers. The Irish murderers 
stop at nothing. To put human ground-bait upon a 
road and then toshoot down those who come on an errand 





of mercy—and on the top of all probably to produce 
some spicy effort in propaganda representing those who 
lost their lives in an act of humanity as blood-thirsty 
oppressors—is a refinement in the business of assassina- 
tion which might not have occurred to some of the most 
notorious practitioners of the art of “disposing” of one’s 
enemies even in mediaeval times. : 

All this happens, or has its source, in a country the 
greater part of which is dominated by the Roman Catholic 
Church—a Church which continually prides itself on the 
fact that crime in the ordinary sense is less in Ireland than 
in most countries, and where the standard of “‘ morality ” 
is high. What, then, is this sort of crime at which the 
English onlooker, in spite of his weariness and numbness, 
looks aghast ? It is said, of course, to be “ political ” 
crime. But let us make no mistake about it. It is not 
political crime. Nothing can be gained by it which could 
not be gained by other means, and on the other hand a 
great deal will certainly be lost by it that might otherwise 
have been gained. It arises from the fact that a very 
large number of the Southern Irish are uncivilized and 
depraved. Though they may offer a kind of super- 
stitious reverence to the priests, they are untouched in 
essentials by civilization; they hold human life in very 
low esteem ; they have none of the average man’s horror 





of murder as a crime apart from all other crimes; they 
almost love killing for killing’s sake. But if the priests 
have real influence, why do they not intervene? Why 


do they not get together as a body, speaking with one 
voice, and say that this terrible thing shall cease? Why 
do they not say that there can be no such thing as con- 
donation of what is called political murder—that there is 
only one kind of murder, and that is murder pure and 
simple? Surely the Hierarchy and all the priests in 
Ireland cannot be afraid to do this. Priests are hardly 
ever murdered, and they could not possibly be murdered 
in a body. There is no doubt that if some heterodox 
theological book were having a vogue in Ireland the 
priests with one accord would denounce it. They would 
not spare either their bodies or thcir brains in a 
mighty effort to track down and end the evil. Why, then, 
is there no regular attempt to put an end to a very much 
greater evil? We cannot give an answer. We can only 
vaguely hope, without deriving encouragement from the 
past, that the priests in Ireland may yet do their bare 
duty. 

But to return to the immediate motive of the murderers. 
We imagine that the Irish Republican Brotherhood, who 
work in secret even as they kill in secret, are alarmed by 
all the rumours of peace that are in the air. They do not 
want peace, they want human life. Probably they think 
that if they can make a great show of murder they may 
yet avert an arrangement which would be stained by some 
marks of rationality and goodwill. Moreover, as they 
have decided upon terrorism as their weapon they want 
to call more terrorism to their aid lest their weapon should 
fail them after all. Though many have been intimidated, 
there are yet Irishmen who may be convinced by a few 
more winning shots of the pistol. 

But if that be true of Ireland it certainly is very untrue 
of England. There is no possibility of intimidation here. 
There are no priests ready to make excuses under the 
guise of a rebuke. There is no poisonous distinction 
between murder and political murder. The only result 
of the spilling of more innocent blood in England in cir- 
cumstances of revolting callousness and brutality will 
be to turn English people against the idea of giving any 
kind of power or authority to a race which has shown itself 
utterly unworthy to bear responsibility. 

The one bright spot in Ireland is in Ulster, where pre- 
parations for the opening of the Northern Parliament are 
going forward in a perfectly calm, orderly and business- 
like way. If an English county with a high standard of 
efficiency and marked by great industrial progress, such 
as Lancashire or Yorkshire, were suddenly told that it 
was necessary for political reasons to separate itself from 
the rest of England and to set up its own Parliament, 
it would behave just in the way in which North-East 
Ulster is behaving now. That is to pay North-East 
Ulster a great compliment. It could not be doing better. 
In contrast we see the whole of Southern Ireland, with the 
exception of Trinity College, Dublin, committed to the 
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cause of Sinn Fein. No questions are asked ; no elections 
are fought. Those who are nominated are returned 
automatically. Intimidation is complete. And what is 
the programme upon which this unanimous election has 
been recorded ? It isa programme of murder. Although 
the assassinations are being organized by the interior 
and secret body within Sinn Fein, the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, no declaration to this effect has ever been 
made by the known Sinn Fein leaders. The results of 
murder, such as they are and if there are any, are accepted. 
Assassination for reasons of politics, of religion, of land- 
hunger—on any and every pretext—are good enough so 
long as murder be committed. Nevertheless, we hold 
that Sir James Craig is right to put himself in the position 
of being able to say on behalf of North-East Ulster that 
he has never refused any offer or opportunity of peace. 
He is right not to refuse to parley with any representative 
of Sinn Fein whose own hands are not known to have 
been dipped in blood. Meanwhile, though he may have 
little hope that the ferocious fanatics of Sinn Fein will 
permit a settlement, he means to do all that is reasonable 
and possible in the circumstances. He means to show that 
the Home Rule Act is by no means an empty farce, but 
a generous measure of self-government, and that it provides 
a point of junction for the two rival parties into which 
Ireland is divided. Finally, he means to set. such an 
example of good and orderly government that the rest 
of Ireland will learn from it whether the process be long or 
short. 





ON ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 


E have heard of late what Englishmen of letters 
think of Napoleon. It is interesting to remember 
what were Napoleon’s own opinions about English literature. 
Bonaparte, in spite of his hatred of England—a hatred 
entirely justified from his point of view, since but for 
England he could have ruled the world—was in his earlier 
years an eager student of English poetry and _ fiction. 
In his youth he raved over Ossian—a poet whose work 
and name are in our day more familiar and famous 
through the hard sayings of Dr. Johnson than by his own 
vers libre. Familiar, too, is Wordsworth’s noble and 
mysterious couplet :— 
**In this still place, remote from men, 
Sleeps Ossian in the Narrow Glen.” 
It is a curious fact that the bearing of the name of Oscar 
by the Swedish royal family is directly attributable to 
Napoleon’s love of the poet. Oscar is one of the dim 
warriors of the Highland Epic. The story goes that when 
Mme. Bernadotte was expecting her first baby, Napoleon 
and General Bernadotte were on strained terms. That, 
indeed, was their normal condition. In order to heal the 
breach of the moment the First Consul was asked to be 
sponsor to the child. He consented, claiming, however, 
the right to choose the name, and at his behest the baby 
was baptized Oscar. 

As a young man Napoleon also read the works of 
Richardson, and here he used his literary knowledge to pay 
a graceful compliment at a reception held after the Peace 
of Amiens at the Tuileries. A great many smart people 
attended and were presented to Napoleon, among them a 
Mr. Grandison. Napoleon at once said to him, “ Are you 
any relation to Sir Charles?” He was not, however, 
always so gracious with regard to English literature. 
Thibaudeau in his Memoirs reports him as having said :— 

‘“* They [i.e., the French] were enthusiastic over England and 
English on mere hearsay. Shakespeare was steeped in oblivion 
for two hundred years even in England. Suddenly it pleased 
Voltaire, who lived at Geneva and saw many Englishmen, to 
raise that author in order to ingratiate himself with them. 

‘he word went round that Shakespeare was the foremost writer 
of the world. I haw read him. There is nothing in him that 
can touch Corneille and Racine. It is impossible to read one 
of his plays. They are pitiable.” 

Napoleon’s acquaintance with our literature was of course 
through the medium of translations, and Shakespeare’s 
plays are of all things the most difficult to translate. 
There is an ill-natured story that in a certain French trans- 
lation of Macbeth, the warning of the “ Apparition of an 
armed head,” which cried from the witch’s cauldron, 


“Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware Macduff!” 


NAPOLEON 





— 


was translated “Bon jour, Monsieur Macbeth; prenez garde 


de Monsieur Macduff!” In these words it would cers 
tainly impart no thrill; but the story must surely be 
apocryphal because “ prenez garde de” would not be an 
idiomatic translation of “ Beware ! ” 

Napoleon never could understand that the Pross of 
England was not subsidized. During the time that he 
was First Consul he was exceedingly angry (the conver. 
sation is reported by Stanislas de Girardin) because the 
English Prime Minister would be no party to an arrange- 
ment by which a law should be passed in France and in 
England prohibiting newspapers and the members of the 
Government from expressing either good or ill of foreign 
governments, “He could not,’ answered Girardin, 
“Why?” asked Bonaparte. “ Because,’ answered 
Girardin, “an agreement of that sort would have been 
opposed to the fundamental law of the country.” “| 
have a very poor opinion of a government,” concluded 
the Consul, “which is not strong enough to interdict 
things objectionable to foreign governments.” 

Bonaparte was particularly angry with the leading 
journal of London. “The Times,” he objected, “ which 
they say is officially inspired, abounds in continual invec- 
tives against France. Two of its four precious pages are 
daily used in order to disseminate the most stupid calumnies, 
Everything that the imagination can conjure up of what is 
base, vile, wicked, this miserable sheet ascribes to the 
French Government. Who pays it ? What is its object ?” 

His own plans for the regulation of the Press were 
very elaborate. He complained to Fouché, “It 
seems to me that the papers do not sufficiently stir up 
public opinion. Our papers are read everywhere—above 
all in Hungary. See to it that articles are inserted which 
may let the Germans and Hungarians know how thoroughly 
they are the dupes of England, and that the Emperor of 
Germany sells his people for gold.” 

In spite of his hatred for England, it is well known that 
after Waterloo he would have liked to have taken refuge 
in this country. Ménéval tells a story of a conversation 
that he had in the garden at Malmaison in the first bitter- 
ness of defeat. “ He told me,” says he, “ that his first 
intention had been to go to America, but, as there were 
some obstacles in the way of the realization of this plan, 
he intended to go and live in England, and added that he 
meant to insist on the rights which were enjoyed by every 
English citizen.”” One wonders what were the obstacles 
in the way of his going to America. 

A curious “ link with the past” comes to the present 
writer with regard to Napoleon through the memory of a 
story often told by a lady of the mid-Victorian era, Asa 
child she was passing the door of her father’s library when 
he called her in, and there she found him talking to a short, 
dark, stout gentleman whom he called the Comle de 
Survilliers. Her father kept her there for some time, 
and when the gentleman had gone said to her, “ Now, 
remember, you are never to forget this gentleman. He is 
the ex-King Joseph of Spain, Napoleon’s elder brother.” 
Her father told her, she used to say, that after a eulogy 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, Joseph had expressed the opinion 
that he was “ plutét bon homme que grand homme.” 
What an instance of fraternal loyalty ! Z. 





JAPANESE PEARLS. 


rYNHERE is something cynical about the reflection that 

a jewel which loses value loses beauty. Never- 
theless, it is true. If the Japanese succeed in making cheap 
pearls, or rather in making oysters make them, we shall in 
a few years time see far less that is delightful in their soft 
lustre than we do at present. Imitation pearls, even if 
they are too well made to be distinguished except by 
experts, excite in those who know from their price that 
they are nothing more than a pretty manufacture no extra- 
ordinary sense of admiration. The effort of the Japanese, 
however, has nothing to do with imitation. They have 
simply “ speeded up ” the oysters. They are not working 
a fishery: they have set the fish to work. They have 
harnessed a set of operatives who, since they cannot think, 
cannot rebel; workers by instinct in a sense that Adam’s 
children can never be. The notion of introducing a foreign 


body into an oyster-shell in order to induce the creature 
to form a pearl in self-protection is no new one. 


That this 
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eciteitiniionee 
self-protection is the origin of all pearls has been long known. 
The jewel expert, Mr. Harry Emmanuel, writing in 1865, 
says: “ Naturalists account for the formation of these 
ems by the endeavours of the animal to rid itself of some 
foreign body which has intruded into its shell by covering 
it with a deposit similar to the interior of the oyster shell. 
The Chinese from a very remote period have been in the 
habit of inserting small beads, images, &c., in the shells of 
oysters and mussels, and these have certainly become 
coated with a pearly substance, but they are generally of a 
blackish tint, with very little lustre and far inferior in appear- 
ance to the pearls formed in the laboratory of nature.” 
Obviously, the Japanese have found means of overcoming 
this inferiority ; and if they have not made a new discovery, 
they have achieved a new success—a success to set one 
dreaming. Is it possible, one wonders, that the mechanical 
energies of the lower animals will be still further exploited ? 
Silkworms already work for us. Could the unceasing 
energies of eels, for instance, be turned to account ? 
Such an immense amount of ,power is at present seemingly 
wasted down below at the bottom of the sentient scale. 

But to return to the subject of jewels. Suppose all the 
stones we value could be not cheaply imitated but literally 
reproduced for next to nothing. Already we know certain 
stones can be reproduced, but at a cost sufficiently approxi- 
mate to the cost of those traditionally procured to make the 
fact of little importance. But if they all became cheap, 
as cheap as the bits of glass upon a yard of trimming, what 
would be the result? There is, we imagine, no tribe of 
men so low as not to desire personal adornment, and no 
animal so high as to covet it. But even a savage wishes 
that his adornment should be in some sense rare. He 
prizes most what is least easily to be had; rarity in his 
eyes is a part of beauty. For some men and for nearly all 
women in the civilized world jewels have had up to now 
an intense attraction. We are always being told nowadays 
that bright points of light have a mesmeric effect, and this 
fact may have something to do with the matter, but more 
surely depends upon value. In the jewel we see the romance 
ofmoney. In the East this is well understood. An Indian 
covers his wife and children with the symbols of his fortune 
—and so in lesser degree does the rich man here, and not 
only the rich man. All the way down the social scale 
jewellery is the most romantic gift because, we suppose, 
it suggests sacrifice. It suggests risk and labour and 
enterprise—and the price of these things. There is bad 
romance as well as good romance. A jewel may stand for 
the power to extort as well as the desire to offer, but anyhow 
the symbolic idea is there, and if pearls and diamonds 
and rubies and all the “ precious stones’’ become beads it 
will be gone. 

If it ever happens, it will make a curious break between 
the old world and the new. Art will no doubt busy itself 
more with precious metals than it has done lately, but 
such work will always appeal to the few. Meanwhile the 
mass of men will be at a loss for a present. Cromwell 
broke up the regalia out of Puritan sentiment. A manu- 
factory of real jewels would break it up again, if not 
literally yet in truth. Certain stones would still have an 
historic value, but the charm of a jewel has nothing to do 
with a museum. 

Do jewels really make a woman more beautiful? It is 
surely arguable that they do not. They distinguish her, 
and they give her importance, a high pleasure as a mark 
of love, a low pleasure as a mark of power; a pleasure 
which is neither high nor low as a stamp of possessions in 
the past or in the present. As heirlooms or as a sort of 
credential they are often the last thing 2 woman who has 
seen better days will part with; and just because they 
have been so important, such objects of care, to all those 
whose hands they have passed through, they have a power 
of sentimental suggestion possessed by no other treasure. 
A ring connects itself with the hand that wore it; and 
many women would almost be hungry before they let an 
important jewel—and worth is purely comparative—go 
out of the family. 

It is very puzzling to think what, if jewels lost their 
value, the new gift would be. It will be very sad and 
unromantic to be reduced to the new wedding-present— 
the cheque. Besides, a cheque does not in the least supply 
the place of a jewel in that we cannot display it. “See 
how I am loved!” or “ See whatIcan command!” is the 








message of the jewel; or “See what I have inherited or 
what I can afford!” All these desires of display are human 
and everlasting, and must find some expression. Rarity 
without beauty is as unsatisfactory as beauty without 
rarity. We cannot imagine a lover presenting a priceless 
sequence of postage stamps, 

The present writer has sometimes wondered if any 
process will ever be invented for the preservation of flowers. 
Suppose that some wonderful substance as precious as 
radium could be found which by some process or treatment 
might enable a rose to retain its freshness for ever. That 
would be a gift worth having—the only gift, we can 
imagine which, if jewels failed for the strange reason of 
their abundance, might sentimentally replace them. 





“WESTWARD HO!” ON LAND. 


“Come, my tan-faced children, 
Follow well in order, get your weapons ready, 
Have you your pistols? Have you your sharp-edged axes ? 
Pioneers! O pioneers ! 
For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march, my darlings, we must bear the brunt of danger, 
We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us depend, 
Pioneers! O pioneers ! 
‘ ‘ ‘ ° : . 
See my children, resolute children, 
By those swarms upon our rear we must never yield or falter, 
Ages back in ghostly millions frowning there behind us urging, 
Pioneers! O pioneers ! 
On and on the compact ranks, 
With accessions ever waiting, with the places of the dead quickly 
filled, 
Through the battle, through defeat, moving yet and never stopping, 
Pioneers! O pioneers / 
. . . . . . 
All the pulses of the world, 
Falling in they beat for us, with the Western movement beat, 
Holding single or together, steady moving to the front, all for us, 
Pioneers! O pioneers /”’ 
( NE of the most wonderful and most romantic episodes 
in modern history has never received its mead of 
fame. Its glory, its history, its fascination have almost 
perished. Up till now we have been compelled to say of 
it, “It had no poet and it died.” This episode was the 
great migration westward in the twenties, thirties, and 
forties of the adventurers and pioneers of the Eastern 
States of America, supplemented by the wanderers of 
many lands and peoples, Then was seen what we know must 
have taken place before in many countries, but of which till 
the New England frontiersmen led the way across the Appal- 
achians we have no certain record. A sudden impulse 
to drive onward to fresh woods, new pastures, new hills, 
and a new horizon took men and women by the throat. 
Though there was no Pied Piper, they followed as if under 
a spell of power. As the movement was at its height 
in 1835 to 1845, it is within living memory. And yet 
the dull Old World and the equally dull and decorous 
“ high-brows ” of the New World seem very seldom to have 
realized what was going onattheirdoors. They sat stupid 
and bemused, strumming their little tinkling lyres to 
Adelaide and Mariana, 
** While there passed them a woman with the West in her eyes 
And a man with his back to the East.” 
None heeded, or, if they did, only in Statistics and Reports 
to Congress “on the increasing population in the Western 
Territories.” And after all these years comes a Homer 
to sing in adequate words with a poet’s passion the great 
and strange revel of our race. Mr. Vachel Lindsay ina 
memorable poem, which we publish in our issue of to-day, 
takes one of the most curious incidents in the whole 
whirling story, and tells us how “Johnny Appleseed ” 
went forth before the host, a sort of Roland of the Wild 
West, singing his songs and planting his apple orchards, 
for that was his special mission. He kept always ahead 
of the incomers in order to plant his Apple Trees so that 
those who followed him might enjoy the kindly fruits of 
the earth in due season, They sound pretty mad, these 
orchard oriflammes, but if they were mad they were of 
a piece with all else that was happening. Anyway, 
Mr. Vachel Lindsay in his poem makes us feel that it was 
all quite sane and natural. ; 
But he does more than tell us the legend of “ Johnny 
Appleseed.” He makes us feel, as most of us have never 
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felt before, the magic and the glory of the rush across the 
Appalachian ridges into the prairies of the West. Even 
his bees go crazy and join the rabble rout. Walt 
Whitman would have loved the poem, for in his own 
verse we see that he understood what was happening. 
His “ Pioneers! O Pioneers!” breathes the authentic 
air of the new Paradise. Mr. Vachel Lindsay has laid 
us all under a debt of gratitude. He has given us the 
first lay in the great Epic of the West. He must give us 
more and then weave it all into an organic whole. It 
is better to do that for oneself than wait seventy years 
for a Pisistratus who might never come or possibly turn 
out to be a publisher’s hack, or an official assigned for 
special duty by an Education Board. 

Of the bare facts of Johnny Appleseed’s life the best 
account is to be found in Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s volume, 
The Golden Book of Springfield, published last year in New 
York by the Macmillan Company. Johnny Appleseed’s 
real name was John Chapman. 


“ John Chapman (Johnny Appleseed) began his labours in a 
region a little noich of Alexander Campbell’s diocese, in the 
Ohio basin. He remains a tradition among the more northern 
group of those who worshipped Campbell, and among similar 
pioneers. He is especially honoured by that splendid sect, the 
Swedenborgians, for he was a preacher and teacher of the 
doctrines of Swedenborg. But he was even more notably a 
nurseryman. He was deserving of the laurels of Thoreau, 
three times and more, and by the test of life rather than writing, 
to him belongs nearly every worth-while crown of Whitman. 
Ho dieatined on the very edge of the frontier, but fought the 
wilderness, not the Indian. The aborigines thought him a 
great medicine man and holy man, because of his magical bag 
of seeds, for along their trails, wherever he tramped, there soon 
came up pennyroyal and all beneficent herbs. With the tender- 
ness of St. Francis he wept over every wounded bird, and with 
the steadiness of a nation builder he planted orchards of apples 
in the openings of the forest, fenced them in, and left them for 
the pioneers to find, long after. He wore for a shirt and sole 
article of clothing an old gunnysack with holes cut for arms and 
legs, and winter or summer slept in the hollow tree on the pile 
of old leaves, and weathered it past seventy years, while the 
great Whitman lived in houses, and Thoreau was on Walden 
but a season or two. These men left behind them certain 
writings, but Johnny Appleseed left behind him apples, orchards 
heavy with fruit, beauty from the very black earth, and a 
tradition whose wonder shall yet ring through all the palaces of 
mankind. He was as swift as the deer, and gentle as the fawn,— 
and stern with himself, as the Red Indian. Like Christ and 
Socrates he wrote only in the soil. He was welcomed more like 
an angel than a man in the pioneer cabins, and if ever there 
was an American saint left uncanonized in 1920, it is John 
Chapman, Johnny Appleseed.” 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
BANKING ON ITS TRIAL. 


(To tHe Epiron or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sir,—In speaking of banking as having been on its 
trial both during and since the war, it shoukl be clearly 
understood that I use the phrase merely in the sense that 
might be applied to almost any other profession or industry, 
and even to the whole country. Inasmuch, however, 
as we can get only a fair comprehension of the whole by 
examining the parts, it may not be unprofitable, in consider- 
ing the general financial outlook, to deal with some of the 
more important factors which contribute to our financial and 
industrial well-being. In this and a subsequent letter I 
propose, therefore, to offer a few observations with regard 
to banking during and since the war, because some of the 
developments which have taken place must inevitably 
play an important part in shaping the future course of 
financial and industrial events. Ido not intend, however, 
to go into details with regard to the statistical position. 
It is concerning the organization and the human or more 
personal aspects of banking that I propose to make some 
remarks. 

The war proved to be a great searcher and great revealer 
of all weakness, and it has sometimes been said that the 
reputations which it marred were more numerous than 
those which it made. Probably we should not be far from 
the facts if we were to say that previous to the war Great 
Britain stood pre-eminent in the world for two things— 
her navy and her finance. She had the largest and 





best navy in the world, and she had the reputation, at all 
events, of being pre-eminently a nation of bankers, and 
in that capacity was regarded as the financial centre of the 
world. How, then, does she stand in thislatter respect after 





the strain of four years of war and about we end o-hat 
years of the trying period which has followed the armistice ? 
The question cannot be completely answered for the reaso 

that we are still in the transition period, and the mome : 
when our financial and industrial activities are paral ns 
by the deadlock in the coal industry may not seem an 

opportune even for raising the question. Nevertheless 
it 1s during this transition period that it becomes the more 
necessary to raise these — If the reply to them ig 
satisfactory we may well be heartened, while if there ig 
aught to cause anxiety there is still time to make changes 
and effect reforms before there is a full return to 
normal conditions. 

The first trial to which banking was subjected by the 
war came in the crisis days of 1914, and looking back to that 
— I am inclined to think that banking rather than 

ankers came well out of the ordeal. Our banking had 
been conducted on such sound lines that it commanded g 
confidence which bankers themselves seemed scarcely tg 
realize. Allowance must of course be made for the magni- 
tude of the crisis, and the fact that the country was entirely 
unprepared for it. Even so, a timidity was displayed by 
bankers which events showed was scarcely justified, 
Previous to the actual outbreak of war there had been g 
very modified run on the banks by those who wished to make 
themselves liquid, but a good deal of the extra demand wag 
really attributable to the August holiday requirements, and 
the situation was undoubtedly worsened by the manner 
in which the joint stock banks, although possessing large 
stocks of gold, tended to concentrate the demands for 
currency upon the Bank of England. Then when war 
was certain came the decision to close the banks for tive 
days so that there might be no chance of a “run,” and also 
that the banks might be adequately supplied with new 
paper currency to satisfy all demands should they arise, 
When, however, the banks finally reopened it was found 
that more money was paid in than taken out, for, as I have 
already said, the soundness of the banking system had 
engendered complete confidence on the part of the 
community. 

Similarly, there was perhaps too great a readiness on 
the part of the banking community in the days of the 1914 
crisis to acquiesce in Government assistance beyond actual 
requirements, so that to-day it is very doubtful whetier 
the declaration of the moratorium and the complete taking 
over of exchange bills by the Government through the 
Bank of England were really necessary. Unquestionably 
it was a procedure for which a heavy price was paid later. 
In the first place, the wholesale accommodation given by 
the State precipitated the inflation of credit at the beginning 
of the war, while in the second place it enabled the Govern- 
ment to adopt an attitude of patronage towards the banking 
and business community which was undesirable, 

During the period of the war, banking, like most 
other industries, was greatly affected by the control exer- 
cised by the Government, and it was undoubtedly a trying 
time. Bankers saw their deposits piled up largely as a 
result of the inflation following the issues of Government 
loans, many of which had to be taken up in part by bankers 
themselves, thus still further emphasizing the inflating ten- 
dencies of the operation. Banking profits were considerable, 
but all the time bankers were conscious of the difficult 
conditions which were being created for a future period. 
Profits themselves were heavily encroached upon by the 
depreciation in all investment securities as the result of 
Government loans, and the very rise in deposits constituted 
increased liabilities likely to become pressing when the time 
of deflation arrived, while the large lines of Government 
loans thrust upon the banks increased their anxiety with 
regard to the post-war period when their lending powers 
would be to that extent curtailed at a moment when they 
would probably be most greatly needed. 

There is another aspect of the war period that should 
be recalled, because it has an important bearing upon 
banking developments which have taken place, especially 
in the direction of fusions and affiliations. Partly as 4 
consequence of the huge scale on which aflairs were con- 
ducted during the war, and the magnitude of the financial 
outlays represented, there was a strong tendency in the 
direction of amalgamation amongst many industrial 
concerns, and as the war drew to a close this tendency 
was emphasized by two quite different circumstances. 
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In some cases opportunity was taken of the wholly 


abnormal war profits to effect deals and combines on a 
basis of capitalization which would have been wholly 
unjustified by normal balance-sheets. In other cases the 
motives of fusion were more legitimate, and might be 
described as defensive in character—that is to say, indus- 
trial concerns, foreseeing the difficult problems to be 
handled after the war, endeavoured to seek strength in 
union. Moreover, this tendency was further stimulated 
by the fact that during the closing days of the war America 
displayed great activity in the formation of huge cor- 
orations for the furthering of trade in foreign countries 
during and after the war. Finally, it may be remembered 
that long before the Armistice there was a_ general 
feeling that active preparations must be made for a 

eace boom, and it was not unusual in those days to 
cite Germany herself as an instance of having nearly 
conquered the world previous to 1914 by her industrial 
activities—her “ peaceful penetration.” Indeed, we even 
had statesmen like Mr. Walter Runciman, who was 
then at the Board of Trade, inciting bankers to a policy 
of more “ adventurous ” banking, and making the wholly 

atuitous assertion that our banks scarcely discharged 
their full duty in financing the commercial activities of 
the country. 

As a consequence, no doubt, to some extent of these 
influences and developments, the joint stock banks before 
the conclusion of war had embarked vigorously upon a 
policy of combines, with the result that, whereas previous 
to 1914 there were some twelve leading joint stock banks 
in the country, that number has now been reduced 
to five, or six if we include the Bank of Liverpool and 
Martin’s. 

Moreover, in addition to this actual fusion of English 
banking interests, wholly new departures in banking took 

lace in the acquisition for the first time by our great 
joint stock banks of interests in other concerns. We 
now have certain of the Scotch and Irish banks entirely 
owned by English institutions, while in addition several 
of the big banks have their subsidiary institutions at 
Continental centres, and most of the five banks now have a 
direct control over certain South American and Colonial 
banking businesses. At the beginning of this fusion of 
banking interests public opposition was strong, yet, be 
the results for the country good or ill, there can be no 
question that the check upon the fusion movement was 
of the feeblest. An important committee was appointed 
to consider the question, and that committee emphatically 
declared against the principles underlying certain banking 
combines ; but although, acting upon its recommendation, 
a smaller committee was appointed for advising the Treasury 
to approve or reject any amalgamation schemes, the 
refusals were rare and the consents were innumerable, 
even, it is believed, in many cases where the broad principles 
laid down by the committee of inquiry were violated. 
However that may be, banking amalgamations became 
one of the most prominent features of the war period; 
and while the banks one and all declared that their aim 
was to conserve the banking resources of the country, 
and to finance more fully the requirements of trade and 
to aid our activities all over the world, it was generally 
felt at the time that the movement was also stimulated 
by a kind of fierce competition on the part of each bank 
to obtain premier position in the matter of size. 
_ Next week I will endeavour to show how the banks 
in their new and combined form have dealt with the 
financial and commercial situation since the Armistice 
and the return of peace.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, May 18th. ONLOOKER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE GENTLE ART OF LEG-PULLING IN 

(To tHe Epiror or THe ‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—There is an old story in the West of Ireland of an English 
politician who went across in the Land League days to gather 
Materials to smite the landlords. He was driving with his host 
(a landlord) across a bog when he observed a number of men 


IRELAND. 





apparently engaged in filling up an enormous hole. To his 
intelligent request for information as to what the men were 
doing, his host replied: ‘We call that hole the English 
Radical, because it has absorbed unnumbered tons of Irish 
rubbish, and will absorb unlimited more tons.” ‘The story is 
recalled because the English Radicals are now more busy than 
ever. During the Easter recess they hurried over here to 
collect ammunition to fire at the Government, and every one 
united to fill them to the brim with blood-curdling stories of 
the atrocities committed by the Crown Forces. They absorbed 
it all greedily, in the old, old way, and are delivering their 
versions in the English Press, no doubt with reasonable profit 
to themselves, but they have every right to their expenses, 
having regard to the terrible dangers which they ran. One 
lady, who no doubt had studied the works of Mr. Phillips 
Oppenheim, is reported to have foiled the Government spies 
by carrying the information which she collected in her hot- 
water bottle. Another wrote a column in the Westminster 
Gazette describing her interview with the chairman of a Kerry 
District Council, with earnest pathetic eyes, who told her of 
his interest in the little children of Kerry, deprived of their 
education by the brutalities of the British Government. He 
did not tell her, or she forgot to mention, that most of the 
Irish County Councils had refused to adopt the Compulsory 
Education Act (which is voluntary in Ireland), and that all 
Southern Ireland had resisted for years all the attempts of 
the Ulster members to take power to impose a rate for educa- 
tion in Ireland. The refusal is a long history and has nothing 
to do with the boycott of Westminster and the theory that 
England is a foreign country: the doctrine that the English 
are “aliens” has only been revived in the last year or two. 
No, it was simply cheaper to let the British taxpayer pay for 
Irish education, and escape our education rate, such as that 
which the English and Scotch ratepayers groan under, in 
addition to their taxes. 

The lady describes his eyes and his soft talk, and one can 
imagine, if one has any experience of chairmen of Irish councils, 
that he winked also to himself as he piled on the agony, and 
watched his victim taking notes. But the English are not such 
fools as they seem, and the soft-eyed Irishman probably did not 
realize that the lady’s chief satisfaction, as she read her notes 
and stowed them away, was not so much sympathy with “ Ire- 
land” as that she had got another stick with which to beat the 
Prime Minister. Not that she was not delighted to be able 
to publish some abuse of England and Englishmen. We always 
wonder over here at the large number of Wnglish people who 
seem to live only to besmirch and befoul their own country. 
No matter who is against England, they feel they must join 
them, with voice and pen, without inquiry and without dis- 
crimination. It began with Charles James Fox, who glorified 
the assassins of Marie Antoinette, partly in order to attack 
Pitt, but partly because England must be wrong. No matter 
what the enemies of England are—Boers, Germans, Sovietists, 
Sinn Feiners—no insult is too bitter, no accusation is too far- 
fetched to be hurled at those who are fighting for England. 


Take Mr, Hammond’s Irish supplement to the Nation of 
April 30th, called “The Terror in Action.” We here are only 
too conscious of the Terror, of Sinn Fein, against which the 
Government can, it seems, give us little protection. But the 
terror which Mr. Hammond describes in high, almost noble, 
language is not that from which we suffer. No, the Sinn 
Feiners to whose brief he writes, realizing that the best defence 
is attack, have ingeniously transposed the situation. They are 
the lambs, and the British Government are the wolves, and the 
whole pamphlet is written on this basis. It is mon- 
strously wrongheaded that one may trust the common sense of 
the English people (if they read it) not to take it seriously. 
It is true that there is the perfunctory remark that the murders 
by Sinn Fein have not helped but hindered the Irish cauce. 
But even this mild condemnation is weakened by the statement 
that Irishmen have been singularly patient under great provo- 
cation! 

The “ leg-pulling” has been complete. Mr. Hammond 
been led to believe that the Sinn Fein gunmen are the Irish 
people, In all simplicity he starts with the success of Sinn 
Fein at the elections of 1918. The party won seventy-three 
What more does the democrat want? The country had 
We who saw how carefully the 


all 80 


has 


seats. 
spoken; a new era had dawned. 
electign had been prepared, how elaborately the polling booths 
were guarded, who knew how every house had been visited for 
weeks before by “ whisperers” explaining the result of not 
voting Sinn Fein, who knew had left 
nothing to chance—we know that it was the triumph of the 
automatic pistol, and that the real lreland was no more Sinn 
Fein than we were. But how could poor Mr. Hammond, start- 
ing with the hereditary conviction of the Radical that England 
must be wrong, and seeing no one but the enemies of England, 
know these things? There election, Sinn Fein 


also how personation 


was an 
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succeeded, England is a brutal bully, and must always be in the 
wrong; what more is wanted? 

It would be too long to take up in detail the statements and 
allegations of the pamphlet—on the above axioms the case is 
built up with great skill. The information is mostly suspect, 
most of the definite statements are ex parte and unsupported 
by proof—how have the Republicans “ settled ” 80,000 acres?— 
and they are generally disingenuous, as when Mr. Hammond 
compares the Indian Civil Service acting in peace time as judges 
—praising their high standard—with the 1,500 R.1.C. Auxiliaries 
who have been created as shock troops to protect the Irish 
police against the Republicans who have declared war on 
England. 

I have space only for one example which, to an Irishman, 
blows the whole case sky-high. “If,” says Mr. Hammond, in 
an impassioned period, “in an English village . . the use 
of their language were forbidden . would not the English 
nurse passionate grievances? ” If Mr. Hammond had spent 
more than a few weeks in Ireland he would know that, except 
in the far West, not one Irishman in 100 can even read Irish 
letters—not one in 1,000 talk three sentences in Irish.—I am, 
Sir, &., A Sovuruern Irisuman. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FACTS IN IRELAND. 
{To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Seectator.”’) 

Str,—With reference to your observations in the Spectator of 
May 7th as to the extraordinary negligence of the Government 
in propaganda work, a striking instance of the truth of your 
remarks was demonstrated in the writer’s immediate neigh- 
bourhood. On the evening of April 30th three beautiful country 
residences belonging to Protestant Unionists, within six miles 
of each other, were burned to the ground by gangs of Sinn 
Feiners, armed and disguised. In two cases the occupants were 
defenceless women, who escaped with their lives, and but little 
besides, being given only a few minutes to “clear out.” The 
leading newspapers, both English and Irish, took not the 
slightest notice of these events. The Morning Post alone had 
a short paragraph describing the Earl of Listowel’s magnificent 
residence and the misfortune of its destruction, but the two 
smaller houses were never even referred to. To the ruined 
householders such disregard of their sufferings seems inex- 
plicable. The Government has ceased, apparently, to be able 
to protect either the lives or property of its loyal Irish subjects, 
but it is adding “insult to injury” if their ghastly wrongs 
and miseries are passed over as being too insignificant to be 
worthy of a few lines of print.—I am, Sir, &., SourHerner. 





THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 
(To THe Epitor or THs “‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The loyalists of Ireland are utterly disheartened by the 
failure of the British Government to govern this country. 
Ever since the trouble began feeble half-measures have merely 
caused irritation without effecting the slightest good. Assas- 
sination is now so common that if only two or three victims 
are announced in our morning paper we feel a sense of relief. 
The time has surely arrived when steps should be taken either 
to end the reign of terror or evacuate the country. To go on 
as at present means to bleed the loyalist population to death, 
which is the object of those with whom it is said the Prime 
Minister is anxious to come to terms. We loyalists are willing 
to suffer any inconvenience or loss that may help the victory 
of law and order, and many of us think that the whole of 
Ireland, Ulster included, should be mapped out into military 
districts, that all inhabitants, male and female, should be 
compelled to register, and then be furnished with a permit 
having on it a photograph of the bearer. Then that anyone 
found without a permit, or outside one’s own district without 
a special permit, should be arrested and punished as might be 
deemed proper, This should, at any rate, put some restriction 
on the perambulating murderers who are now doing such foul 
work. After the rebellion in 1916 persons were not allowed to 
go about without permits, Why, then, not adopt that practice 
now?—I am, Sir, &c., a CORKONIAN. 





REPRISALS, 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—It is charitable in Mr. Longfield to “ regret ” that (in my 
letter of May 7th) I am “ quite wrong,” but his reply seems 
to amount to no more than a few general reflections, in which 
I and most other people should agree, on the horrors of war. 
My remarks dealt with the subject of “ Reprisals” in general 
—unauthorised, regrettable, and dreadful enough, but under the 
circumstances neither monstrous, inhuman, nor even very sur- 
prising, the principal responsibility resting on messieurs les 
assassins who began the business and ;ersist in it. “ Official ” 
reprisals are simply a part—a reasoned and inevitable part—of 
the war now waging. The sensational process of blow and 





ce: 
counterblow, thrust, and parry, &., which my critic describes 


at some length, is merely the commonplace practice of a 
“ guerrilla” campaign. How will it all end? Mr. Longfield 
asks desperately. How, indeed? If “ Force,” as some academic 
spectators of the fray keep repeating, is really “no remedy,” 
perhaps the contest will last for ever. Perhaps Ireland will 
invade our coasts and England surrender. But if Force—right. 
minded Force—has often proved a very effective remedy for 
murderous wrongdoing, we may clearly hope for some more 
final and peaceful result. In any case, no Government can 
for a moment profess any principle of action but that the Law 
shall be obeyed and viclence repressed, whether in Ireland 
Scotland, or Middlesex. Warfare, wherever owing to infatuated 
criminality it becomes necessary, is doubtless regrettable. But 
indecision, vacillation (from which we are now hoping to be 
rescued in the region where these vices have made their home 
for centuries) are yet more dangerous. And to be frightened 
out of attempting a “ knock-out blow ” by the obvious reflection 
that the enemy will hit back if he can would be sheer 
cowardly futility—I am, Sir, &c., ENGLIsHMay, 





THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND ON REVOLUTION, 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The Duke of Northumberland has done yeoman service 
in making it clear, so that he that runs may read, that the 
object of the Miners’ Federation and of the trade unions 
which support it is revolution pure and simple. In other 
words, an attempt to subvert the system of government handed 
down to us as the outcome of a thousand constitutional 
struggles. Their agents in this enterprise are the persons, 
whether paid or unpaid, who, abusing the tolerance tradition- 
ally extended to the free expression of opinion in this country, 
are spreading broadcast the doctrines of Karl Marx and adyo- 
cating the adoption of the measures with which Lenin and his 
followers are seeking to give effect to them. It may not 
always be easy to draw the precise line at which the 
immunity granted in a free community to private opinion, 
however mischievous and extravagant, ends, and the right 
of that community to protect itself against organized attack 
begins, but it is clear that there is such a line and that it has, 
not now for the first time, been seriously and, indeed, flagrantly 


overstepped with us. The agents of sedition are well 
known; they, indeed, scarcely trouble to conceal their 
activities or their identity. Some are foreigners, or 


of foreign extraction, who have, it is regrettable to 
find, secured support from extreme sections of our own Press. 
Others are drawn from the ranks of our own Socialists, but 
both are actively engaged in what is, in fact, treason to the 
State, the attempt to subvert the constitution of the country 
as by law established, and to force legislation against the wil! 
of the people as declared by their representatives in Parlia- 
ment. Is society powerless against such an attack? Is treason 
of this kind beyond the arm of the Law? Is not the remedy 
to make the trade dangerous, and that such active measures 
should be taken as will both lay the offenders by the heels and 
give a much-needed encouragement to the loyal masses of the 
nation who suffer from their vagaries?—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Comyns Tucker. 
Beed Hill, Morchard Bishop, North Devon. 





A LEAGUE OF GOOD CITIZENS, 
{To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—The article in your last issue recommending the 
formation of a League of Good Citizens is very welcome 
as drawing attention to the need for coalescence on the 
part of all the loyal elements in the nation. But is it necessary 
to form yet another league? There is already a plethora of 
leagues, and the ordinary patriotic citizen is bewildered by the 
number of appeals to support this one or that. What I venture 
to suggest is required is rather a Central Committee composed 
of representatives from the various existing loyal associations, 
which committee would serve as the cord to bind the twigs 
into one strong bundle. Such a committee under the presidency 
of some high-minded, independent, and patriotic public man 
would be able to find some ground common to all the associa- 
tions on which they could co-operate for the nation’s safety 
and welfare. This greatest common measure would no 
doubt include the registration of names of those members 
who would be willing to come forward with practical help in 
times of emergency.—I am, Sir, &c., Loyalist. 





{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 
Smr,—May I say how welcome your suggestion of a League of 
Good Citizens is? It is the only possible means of countering 
the sinister influences at work (for the destruction of the 
England our soldiers died to free) under the cloak of Labour. 
Many years ago Sir Arthur Clay recommended just such an 
organization in his interesting book Syndicalism and Labour. 
Whatever the so-called Labour Party may say, and however 
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— . 
they may try to obscure the issues, all thoughtful people know 


that political revolution is at the back of these strikes, though 
the ignorant tools may think otherwise. All who love England 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the Duke of Northumberland 
for his courage in openly challenging the leaders of trade 
unionism. If there is no sinister revolutionary move behind 
the constant unrest, let the trade unions conduct their opera- 
tions on democratic lines: (a) Have all their ballots secret; 
(b) have all their conferences open. They prate about the 
danger of secret diplomacy, but take good care to conduct all 
their conferences behind sealed doors, from which they issue 
autocratic orders to be obeyed without question, vote, or dis- 
cussion by the millions under their tyrannical rule. It is time 
the truth was preached, and the habit of always patting Labour 
on the back, because it is so corporately thin-skinned, was 
stopped. Let them learn their fatal limitations, and perhaps 
then it may be impossible for any Labour member to say, as 
Mr. Clynes did, that it was better to yield all demands, how- 
ever subversive of society, if it cost less than fighting them! 
I will gladly, though only a woman no longer young, help in 
any way I can to found the League of Good Citizens.—I am, Sir, 
&e., K. M. Powet.. 
Ashdown Place, Forest Row. 





{To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—It may be of interest to your readers to know that such 
a work as you describe is in process in and about Sheffield at 
the present moment as a result of our British Empire Union 
campaign there. The work “started at the bottom ” through 
the loyal co-operation of staunch working men, trade unionists 
all. Had it not been for this working-man nucleus nothing 
but sterile “ propaganda ”’ would have resulted. But now the 
British Empire Union is a force in Sheffield, and the Com- 
munists and Socialists are fully aware of it. We had a 
splendid reception at Dinnington on Friday night, a mining 
village that boasts a local Council of Action awaiting the day 
We sounded a call to loyalty, and condemned 
the hypocrisy of those false “ leaders ”’ who fatten on the woes 
of those they profess 1o represent. Not a dissentient voice 
spoke during the hour’s appeal. The undersigned was asked 
to “come again soon.” And it is only the lack of financial 
eupport that hinders a continuous campaign through the whole 
district, for funds are scarce, and it is only by dint of digging 
and begging day after day that we can carry on at all.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Lewis Lonerietp, Major. 
British Empire Union, 81 Rustlings Road, Sheffield. 


of revolution ! 





[To tue Eptror or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 

Sirn,—The aims and objects of the “ League of Good Citizens,” 
as described in your article of May 14th, must meet with the 
sympathetic approval of all who desire to prevent this country 
drifting into revolution; but could not the proposed scope of its 
activities be advantageously increased? A fire brigade need 
not necessarily remain idle awaiting a conflagration; their 
services can be usefully employed in precautionary measures to 
prevent an outbreak of fire. Similarly, the League, in addition 
to its other duties, might well undertake an active campaign 
to prevent the Communist and revolutionary parties gaining 
fresh adherents. Lenin has been credited with the statement 
that if in this country 15 per cent. of the population were to 
become active Communists a revolution would be successful. 
It is also estimated that close on £40,000 a week is being spent 
by the extremists for this purpose. What is being done to 
counter these efforts? 

There are certain societies engaged in counter-propaganda 
work, some good, some indifferent, and some decidedly re- 
actionary, but it is doubtful whether their total annual 
expenditure equals the amount spent by the Bolshevik element 
each mowth. Moreover, instead of actively co-operating, they 
are in many cases competing with one another for membership 
and support. If the League of Good Citizens would include in 
their aims and objects propaganda for educating the apathetic 
and, in many cases, ignorant masses on elementary economics 
and industrial problems of the present day, it is doubtful if 
their services would ever be required for their first three 
objects, If 15 per cent. of a population can bring about a 
successful revolution, it means that the large majority, through 
ignorance, or apathy, or both combined, are at the mercy of a 
small and active minority which is utterly opposed to all prin- 
ciples of democracy. The country requires a league that will 
rouse the remaining 85 per cent. of the population to a sense of 
impending danger, not necessarily by undertaking propaganda 
work itself, but rather by local committees of the league sup- 
porting by every means in their power those propaganda 
societies working in their areas whose activities meet with their 
approval. 

There is an old story of a bridge toll-keeper who was so busy 
in collecting fares from the continuous stream of passengers 





that he had no time to attend to the foundations of the piers 
which were being undermined by the current. To use a simile, 
would it not be better for the suggested League to take steps 
to repair the damage already done, and prevent it increasing, 
rather than to wait till the bridge collapses? Too many people 
regard industrial unrest as a personal matter between em- 
ployers and employed. Merchants, bankers, brokers, shop- 
keepers, in fact, the majority of those who work with their 
brains and have but little direct dealings with labour, are apt 
to hold aloof as if these matters were no concern of theirs. 
They singuarly fail to realize the psychological effect of revolu- 
tionary propaganda on ignorant masses, who have but little 
opportunity of having its dangers and fallacies explained to 
them. 

A league as suggested is necessary to rouse them to a sense of 
duty; to point out to them that personal services and financial 
help are urgently required to strengthen the pillars of the 
bridge across which the wealth and prosperity of this country 
flows, and that if, like the toll-keeper, their fail in their duty 
the under-current of revolution will bring down with a crash 
the structure which not only upholds their own means of liveli- 
hood but on which the whole basis of the Empire rests. The 
Prime Minister stated in Parliament that he has unlimited 
confidence in the good sense of the British working classes. 
The same might be said of the Russian peasants, but having 
through ignorance and apathy allowed themselves to come 
under the domination of an active and unscrupulous minority, 
they are now unable to free themselves or reverse the policy 
that has brought their country to ruin. A League of Good 
Citizens should be actuated by two main principles, both of 
which entail a certain amount of personal sacrifice. Firstly, 
by propaganda to avert the threatened revolution. Secondly, 
to be prepared for the revolution if their other efforts prove 
fruitless. As prevention is better than cure, it is earnestly 
hoped that the first of these principles will be embodied in their 
programme.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Porrincer, 

Financial Secretary. 

Industrial League and Council, Grosvenor Mansions, 

82 Victoria Strect, S.W. 1. 





THE CHURCHES AND LABOUR. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—I regret that Mr. Dennis should find what he imagines 
to he my view of prayer “a sad thing.” But he does not seem 
to have read my letter very carefully. For—though I fail to 
see how a public religious act can be other than ceremonial 
(which is not to say that it is either perfunctory or super- 
fluous)—I was not speaking of public worship as such, but of the 
proposal that “ a day of national humiliation and prayer should 
be enjoined by authority.’”’ Nor did I say that this was either 
desirable or the reverse: what I questioned was the assumption 
that those who do not join in the demand for it “ignore 
Almighty God in public affairs.’”’ I will not say that it is “a 
sad thing” to find Mr. Dennis urging that “ there is in this 
country a vast reservoir of spiritual aspiration waiting to be 
tapped.” But I confess that I find it difficult to-attach any 
definite meaning to mixed metaphors of this kind, and I think 
that their prevalence in religious circles is one of the reasons 
why many people find church-going a difficulty. The crude 
Dualism which underlies them does not correspond to experi- 
ence, and the language in which it is expressed leaves on many 
persons—I do not doubt mistakenly—an impression of un- 
reality. I am reminded of an excellent Nonconformist of my 
acquaintance who occasionally lapses into this “language of 
Canaan.”’ His wife, whose Nonconformity is as stalwart as, 
but more sensible than, his own, never fails to repress his 
enthusiasm, Her method of applying the closure is unsym- 
pathetic, but efficacious: ‘‘ Now, Sam, no more o’ that.’”-—I am, 
Sir, &., Atrrep Fawkes. 
Ashby St. Ledgers. 


“ 





HANNAH MORE AS PROPAGANDIST. 
{To rHe Epitorn or THe “ SpecratTor.’’] 

Sir,—At this particular moment it may not be uninteresting to 
recall Mrs. Hannah More to the remembrance of your readers. 
Her name, I am afraid, is hardly known to the present genera- 
tion, although her writings had an enormous success at the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 
In 1792 she brought out a very clever little volume entitled 
Village Politics, by Will Chip, intended to counteract by plain 
arguments in easy colloquial English the spread of revolu- 
tionary literature among mechanics, journeymen, and 
labourers. The immense success of Village Politics encouraged 
the author to write a series of “ Cheap Repository Tracts,” 
in which religious truth and civil duty were inculeated with 
persuasive force, The Government of the day bought immense 
quantities of these tracts, and distributed them broadcast. 


In the preface to Village Politics we learn that 
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the effects of revolutionary principles had, after the French 
Revolution, begun to be actually and seriously felt at home. 
The alarm was aggravated by the eager circulation of numerous 
tracts subversive of all government, social order, and religion. 
By the activity of Paine and his adherents these were not only 
dispersed in the cottage and workshop, but were found in 
great numbers on the public roads and at the bottoms of mines 
and coal-pits. At this crisis some persons of high eminence, 
beth in Church and State, prevailed on Hannah More to use 
her efforts to aim at counteracting these pernicious publications 
by tracts of an opposite tendency. 

Village Politics was hastily written, and over two million 
copies were circulated the first year, besides very large 
numbers in Ireland, They were published by Hatchard’s in 
Piccadilly, and by Evans in Long Lane, Smithfield. The success 
of the tract encouraged the writer to pursue the idea, and the 
establishment of the Cheap Repository was the consequence. 

One cannot help wishing that at the present critical moment 
some level-headed patriots would follow in Hannah More’s 
footsteps by inculeating the study of political economy in some 
simple form, and by issuing propaganda to counteract the 
dangerous and subversive teachings of anarchists and revolu- 
tionists who are leading sensible mechanics and labourers on 
a downward path from which there may be no return.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Artnur F. G. Leveson Gower. 

Windsor. 

N.B.—Hannah More was never married, but the title of Mrs. 
was invariably adopted by elderly ladies at that date, and was 
quite a common appellation till the middle of the nineteenth 
century or later. Mrs. Hannah More was a friend and con- 
temporary of Mrs. Garrick (David Garrick’s wife), Mrs. 
Vesey, Mrs. Delany, and of my great-grandmother, Mrs. 
Boscawen. The latter arranged for her portrait to be painted 
by Opie, whose abilities she had discovered and patronised, 
saying that she wished to send Hannah More to posterity “ by 
the only conveyance by which she can expect to reach it.”’— 
A. L. G. 


THE RARE 





OF BREYDON WATER: THEIR 
PROTECTION. 
(To tHe Epitok or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The Breydon Wild Birds’ Protection Society have 
asked me to make an appeal on behalf of their admirable work, 
and I turn to the Spectator as a very present help in such a 
need. ‘he situation is briefly as follows. The flats, marshes, 
and shallows of Breydon Water are, it is calculated, visited by 
more rare birds than in any other definite area of these islands. 
Its stars are the avocet and the spoonbill, and between 1888 (the 
year of the foundation of the Breydon Birds’ Protection Society) 
and 1900 ninety-three spoonbills were recorded on the Water. 
They are not the only brilliant members of the cast—godwits, 
bitterns, wild swans, goosanders, shovellers, golden-eye, shel- 
ducks, black terns, Caspian terns, and many other very rare or 
uncommon epecies being included at various times in it. Before 
the formation of the society the birds were slaughtered as soon 
as seen by the gunners, and as they became rare (bittern, spoon- 
bill, and avocet were once common nesting species in England) 
the collectors took a hand, tempting the local men with high 
prices to procure the rarer breeding birds. Breydon Water has 
a European reputation among ornithologists, and the difficulties 
a local society had, and has, to contend with against the baser 
sort, never resting in their wholly selfish wiles to exterminate 
the rare birds and thus ruin the enjoyment of normal people 
and the study of the true observer, may be imagined. 

Breydon is the Mecca of bird-lovers and ornithologists, and 
yet the preservation of its rarities has depended solely upon 
the efforts of patriotic local naturalists and well-wishers, whose 
society has never had more than £30 during all the years except 
five since 1888, and in 1902 the funds sank to £16. It has been 
recently reconstituted, with Mr. J. H. Gurney, F.Z.S., as 
president, in place of Mr. A. R. Buxton, the son of the founder, 
Dr. 8. H. Long, F.Z.S., as hon, treasurer, and Mr. H. H. Halls, 
St. Stephen’s Plain, Norwich, as hon. secretary. It is wonder- 
ful what great things small sums can achieve when the spirit is 
high. The new committee of a society which has maintained 
a watcher for thirty-three years declare that they must have 
outside help to continue their work and keep the wolf from 
the fold. They are right, for Breydon is the concern of all 
bird-lovers. Will not the readers of the Spectator, who are of 
the kind who value life more than death, come to the rescue of 
the society and send what they can spare to Mr. Halls?—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. J. Massinouam. 


BIRDS 





INSCRIPTION FOR A WAR MEMORIAL. 
(To THs Epitor or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—The following inscription has been placed on the war 
memorial erected at High Barnet :— 
“See that ye conquer by living, as we conquered by dying.” 
~—I am, Sir, &e., 


Cc. 





tT 
(To Tae Eptror or rug “ Spsctator.’’] 


Sir,—Inscriptions Suggested for War Memorials, published 

the Victoria and Albert Museum, contains the following 

unknown author :— . 

“True love by life, true love by death is tried; 

Live thou for England! We for England died.” 

Is there a finer inscription than the second line st 
alone?—I am, Sir, &ce., 

The Glebe House, Hunstanton. 


by 
by an 


anding 
H. C. Barzzr, 


[To tHe Epiror or rue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sm,—Our war memorial here bears this inscription :— 
“They gave us Peace by their Warfare 
And Life by their Death.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., BH. M. 
Chislehurst, Kent. 





LICENSING REFORM. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’} 
Sir,—I am not prepared to discuss the success or otherwise of 
the Carlisle experiment in State ownership on such a slender 
fact—if fact it be—that there has been an increase in conyie. 
tions for drunkenness there during the past month as com. 
pared with the same month in previous years. For all I know 
to the contrary, there may have been a similar increase 
throughout the country. Mr, Pooler is doubtless aware that 
this was the case in England and Wales in 1919 and 1920 com. 
pared with the year 1918. The figures for the two years show 
an increase of 100 per cent. in 1919 and 230 per cent. in 1929, 
while Carlisle shows an increase of 70 per cent. only. Further, 
there are many other considerations to be taken into account 
in estimating the value of statistical drunkenness. Mr. Pooler 
quotes Mr. Philip Snowden’s statement, but that has been 
discredited long since. There are no two towns where the con- 
ditions are alike: how, then, can any useful comparison be 
made? Again, Mr. Pooler does not even quote Mr. Snowden 
correctly, for the figures Mr. Snowden used referred to the year 
1919, and not to 1920 at all. If Mr. Pooler will take the trouble 
to compare the figures for 1919 with those for 1920 he will find 
ample evidence of the unreliability of the statistical test. Mr. 
Pooler says that “‘ Experience teaches that sobriety will not be 
attained by drinking out of bureaucratic glasses.”” No one has 
ever suggested that it would. In his next sentence Mr. Pooler 
is, however, good enough to admit that “State ownership 
would assuredly mean the elimination of private profit.” 
Therein lies the key to the solution of the liquor problem, for 
with the elimination of private profit the inducement to push 
sales disappears. No responsible State would push sales for the 
sake of the profit, seeing that the results of an excessive con- 
sumption of intoxicants are reflected in an inevitably greater 
outlay in meeting the cost of pauperism, crime, insanity, and 
other social evils. But the experience at Carlisle should suf- 
fice to disperse Mr. Pooler’s fears. As regards quality, the 
materials used in brewing are, we are assured, the best obtain- 
able, and “every care is taken to ensure that the finished 
product is of a high standard.” As to the price charged, this 
is fixed by the Food Controller, and applies universally 
throughout the country. Apart from the experience afforded 
by Carlisle, the State would be guided in these matters by 
economic considerations, and both quality and price would be 
so determined as not to create any sense of injustice. The 
State under public ownership stands to benefit very largely 
from economies in administration, for competition would 
cease.—I am, Sir, &., A. F. Harvey 
(Secretary, Temperance Legislation League). 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





PROHIBITION AND LAW-BREAKING. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’}* 
Sir,—A few days ago I received from a gentleman holding a 
judicial position in the United States a letter, the following 
passage from which is of general interest :— 

* Prohibition is something you had better look out for, as 
I should be very sorry to see Great Britain go through our 
present experience. The law is not enforced, and it cannot be, 
and there is nothing worse for the morals of a nation than to 
experience a wholesale disregard for law. . . . Drunkenness 
has somewhat—yes, much—decreased and the minor erimes 
that come from it, but anybody who has the price can always 
get something to drink, and that something is often real poison, 
and, curiously enough, many drink now who never drank 
before. But the wholesale violation of what is rightly or 
wrongly the law is the shocking thing to me, and the worst 
of it is that the law is imbedded in our Constitution, and I 
fear it will stay there. The major crimes have not decreased 
—on the contrary, are more flagrant than ever. The boast 
and confident prediction of the Probibitionists that crime and 
poverty, &c., would disappear are daily disproved, as any 
sensible man might have foreseen. People will never learn, 
alas! that you cannot reform society en masse by passing a law. 
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————— 
Meanwhile, personal liberty is being chucked overboard. These 
fanatics are making their drive now against tobacco, ‘ Sabbath 
desecration,’ &c. Here I am at this moment writing to you 
‘when I ought to be at church,’ I suppose. I often wonder 
what the outcome of all this sad business will be—and long to 
gtand again super antiquas vias.” 

I wish I could carry to the reader the conviction which know- 


ledge of the writer makes me feel.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. 





THE PRICE OF COAL AND INDUSTRY. 
{To THe Eprror or THE “ SprcraTor.’’] 
§ir,—I was talking the other day to an ex-Mayor of one of the 
leading iron and steel towns in England who has been actively 
connected with coal-mining for over fifty ycars, and in discuss- 
ing the present coal strike he made this ominous and rather 
terrifying remark: “ What the Press and the public do not 


realize is that even supposing the latest offer made to the 
miners is accepted by them, coal cannot be produced at an 


economic price to industry, that is at a price at which 
England can compete with foreign countries.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Constant Reaper. 





DRAMA IN DUCKLAND. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—“ It takes all sorts to make a world ” was invariably our 
old cook’s final comment when summing up some flagrant 
prank of the over-amorous parlourmaid, the doings of “ them 
Bolshies,” or the mad manners of the young generation. “ It 
takes all sorts to make a farmyard too,” for there are moral 
hens, and non-moral hens who eat their eggs, and commit 
enormities, and so on throughout the animal world. Othello, 
the black drake, had some virtues, but on the whole the colour 
of his coat was the colour ofehis soul. Othello arrived in a box 
with two black wives. He was not always so named. That 
came later. To call the party black does not do them justice, 
for when their glossy feathers caught the light they glistened 
in the most lovely iridescent blues and greens. Every morn- 
ing the three might be seen lurching like Dreadnoughts in a 
choppy sea, on their way through the garden down to the pond 
at the bottom of the meadow, returning satiated at dusk. 
Presently there was a new generation, and it was then that 
Othello began to show the dark side of his nature, and not he 
alone. A breathless maid rushed in to say that “ that wicked old 
drake had killed ever so many young ones, and the old ducks 
had helped.” The faithful foster-mother had made a valiant 
stand, but in vain. Mother ducks have no maternal instinct. 
Nor was that his nly murderous orgy, for he found his oppor- 
tunity again. But he had the conjugal instinct. One day it 
was noted that the pond-bound party was one short. Inquiries 
were made, and one of the poor wives was found at home gasp- 
ing for breath and in a very bad way. The Doctor pronounced 
it to be pneumonia. Othello with the sound wife still wobbled 
down to the pond, but he was restless and unhappy, and every 
hour or so hastened back to inquire for the invalid, followed 
by a protesting wife quacking loudly her chagrin at the inter- 
rupted meals and breathless excursions of inquiry. 

In the farmyard a pathetic and unmistakable little dialogue 
would take place. The Drake: “ Now, my dear, make an effort; 
it will do you good in the end, and the grubs are particularly 
plentiful to-day.” The poor invalid would take a step or two, 
and say feebly: “It is no use, my dear, I can’t do it.” So, 
after more protests, off went Othello, with the sound wife 
following, only to reappear in about half an hour with his 
volubly protesting spouse. The day came when the poor sick 
wife expired. Othello was in despair and savagely attacked the 
gardener, biting his feet, appearing to think he was the cause 
of the nemesis which had overtaken him. He came to inquire 
for a day or two, as usual, hoping that after all she might be 
restored to him. Presently the second wife fell ill in the same 
manner and died. The widower was pathetically forlorn. 
After a decent interval two white Aylesbury ducks were intro- 
duced. Othello, now so christened, was a proud drake. 
Positions were reversed. Othello waddled behind his white 
wives on the journey to the pond, sometimes sandwiched 
between, but never leading as before. Presently there was a 
large piebald progeny divided between three devoted hen foster- 
mothers. And again Othello showed his wicked tendencies and 
found an opportunity to mutilate and slay, even though the 
young ones were nearly his own size; but he was not aided by 
his white Aylesburys, who had no emotions except for eating. 
Othello was kept for two or three weeks in solitary confinement, 
cursing behind bars at his noisy brood and appealing to his 
wives, who, quite indifferent, made their way to the pond.—I 
am, Sir, &., Hore Cautsrop. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE LONDON COSTERMONGERS. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “ SPEecTaToR.’’] 

Siz,—Your American correspondent Mr. Mimber asks on 

April 23rd for any information which might bear out a theory 


of the Spanish origin (considerably supported by their cos- 
tume) of the London costermongers. Only one small item 
occurs to me, the “ coster ” word donah for a lady, as in Albert 
Chevalier’s old song, “ Never introduce your donah to a pal.’’ 
This word might, however, be part of a common English 
gipsy vocabulary, picked up in Spain.—I am, Sir, &., 

2 St. John’s Gardens, W. 11. Aurrep L. EMANUEL. 








The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 





considered of sufficient interest 


publication. 


and wnportance to warrant 








POETRY. 


ee 
A SONG FOR AMERICAN CHILDREN IN PRAISE OF 


JOHNNY 
(Born, 1775. 


APPLESEED. 


Dizp, 1847.) 


I.—Over THE APPALACHIAN BARRICADE.* 


In the days of President 
Washington, 

The glory of the nations, 

The weirdest, blackest clouds 
blew west, 

Crossed the Appalachians, 

And turned to snow and coats of 
sleet 

In the forest. 

Hay and oats and wheat blew 
west, 

Crossed the Appalachians, 

Found the glades of rotting 
leaves, the soft deer pastures, 

The farms of the far-off future, 

In the forest. 

Ashes and poisonous dust blew 
west, 

Crossed the Appalachians, 

Turned to tremendous ferns and 
toadstools 

In the forest. 

Bees blew west, 

Crossed the Appalachians, 

Buzzed and stung and blundered, 

Stored with endless sweet the 
hollow trees 

For the big brown bears 

Of the forest. 

Stripedest, 
escaped, 

Caterwauling ‘‘ Yankee doodle 
dandy,” 

Renounced their poor relations, 

Crossed the Appalachians, 

And turned to tiny tigers 

In the humorous forest, 

Chickens escaped 

From farmyard congregations, 

Crossed the Appalachians, 

And turned to amber trumpets 

On the ramparts of our Hoosier’s 
nest and citadel, 

Millennial heralds 

Of the mazy forest. 

Gloomy, mooney calves broke 
loose, wobbled west, 

With misty observations 

Crossed the Appalachians, 

And turned to red-eyed buffalo 
bulls 

Of the forest. 

Pigs broke loose, scrambled west, 

Scorned their loathsome stations, 

Orossed the Appalachians, 

Turned to roaming, foaming wild 
boars 

Of the forest. 

The smallest, blindest puppies 
toddled west, 

While their eyes were coming 
open, 

And, spreading devastations, 

Crossed the Appalachians, 

Barked, barked, barked, 


kickingest kittens 


At the glow worms and the 
marsh lights and the lightning 
bugs, 

And turned to ravening wolves 

Of the forest. 

Colts jumped the fence, 

Snorting ** Yankee 
dandy,” 

With gastronomic calculations 

Crossed the Appalachians— 

The east walls of our citadel— 

And turned to gold-horned uni- 
corns, 

Feasting in the succulent blue- 
grass pastures 

Of the forest. 

Loveléest, haughtiest swans and 
peacocks flew west, 

And, despite soft derivations, 

Crossed the Appalachians, 

And turned to blazing warrior 
angels 

Of the forest. 

Crazy parrots and canaries flew 
west, 

Drunk on Maytime revelations, 

Crossed the Appalachians, 

And turned to delirious, flower- 
dressed fairies 

Of the lazy forest, 

Singing the ways 

Of the ancient of Days 

And the“ old continentals 

In their ragged regimentals,”’ 

With bard’s imaginations 

Jrossed the Appalachians. ... 

And 

A boy 

Blew west, 

And with prayers and incanta- 
tions, 

And“ Yankee doodle dandy,” 

Crossed the Appalachians, 

And was “‘ young John Chap- 
man,” 

Then, ‘“‘ Johnny Appleseed, 
Johnny Appleseed,” 

Chief of the fastnesses, dappled 
and vast, 

In a pack on his back, 

In a deer-hide sack, 

The beautiful orchards of the 
past, 

And the ghosts of all the forests 
and the groves, 

In that pack on his back, 

In that talisman sack, 

Seeds and tree-souls, precious 
things, 

Feathered with microscopic 
wings, 

Dreams of grapes and red rasp- 
berries, 

To-morrow’s peaches, pears and 
cherries, 


doodle 





* This whole section to be recited as one musical unit, “‘in one long breath,” 
but based on a soft slow pronunciation of the word ‘‘ forest.” and with a slight 


pause between each line. 
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And all the fruits the child-heart 
knows, 

And the apple, red with delight, 

Sun of his day and his night, 

The apple allied to the thorn, 

Child of the rose. 

Porches untrod of forest houses 

All before him, all day long, 

Yankee doodle still his song. 

Leaving behind august Virginia, 

Proud Massachusetts and proud 
Maine, 

Planting the trees that would 
march and train, 

On, in his name to the great 
Pacific, 

Like Birnamwood to Dunsinane, 

Johnny Appleseed swept on, 

Every shackel gone, 


Loving every sloshy brake, 

Loving every skunk and snake, 

Loving every leathery weed, 

Johnny Appleseed, Johnny 
Appleseed, 

Master and ruler of the bear- 
growling forest, 

The wild-cat forest, 

The rooster-trumpeting, buffalo- 
bollowing, boar-foaming forest, 

The wolf-ravening forest, 

The unicorn-ramping forest, 

The angel-blest, fairy-enchanted 
forest, 

Stupendous and endless, 

Searching its perilous ways 

In the name of the Ancient of 
Days. 


Il. Tse INp1ans Do Him Great Honovr, put He Hurries 


ON 

Painted kings in the midst of the 
clearing 

Heard him ask his friends the 
eagles 

To guard each planted seed and 
seedling. 

So he was a god, to the red-man’s 
dreaming, 


And the chiefs brought treasures 
funny and fair, 

Trinkets indeed, and pipes and 
guns, 

Beads and furs from tent and 
lair, 

Put dyed feathers in his hair, 

Hailed him with austere delight, 

Johnny Appleseed, oak of the 
night. 

While the late snow blew from 
far Lake Erie, 

Scourging red man, and forest 
denizen, 

All night long they made great 
medicine, 

All night long they made great 
medicine, 

For marvelling Johnny Apple- 
seed, 

Boul of the apple, 

Soul of the wild rose, 

Soul of the weed. 


And as though his heart were a 
wind-blown wheat sheaf, 

As though his heart were a new 
built nest, 

As though their heaven-house 
was his breast, 

In swept tho snow-birds singing 
“ glory,” 

And I hear his bird heart beat 
its story, 

Hoar yet how the ghost of the 
forest shivers . . 

. Listen to tho ery of the 

grey old orchards, 

Dim, decaying by the rivers, 

And the delicate ghosts of the 
bird wings beating, 

Listen to the cry of old Lake 
Erie, 

Listen to the spring-cries, death- 
cries, love-cries, 

And the Indian tom-toms never 
weary, 

Starting over, 

Never completing, 

Listen to the tom-toms beating, 
beating. 


eee bt} «© © & 6 


ALONE.* 


But he left their wigwams and 
their love,t 

By the hour of dawn was proud 
and stark, 

Kissed the Indian babes with a 
sigh, 

Went forth to live on roots and 
bark, 

Sleep in the trees while the years 
howled by, 

Slaying never a living thing, 

With the lean-necked eagles 
boxing and shouting, 

With the gorgeous turkey gob- 
blers laughing, 

Putting their feathers in his hair 

—Trading hearts—with all of 
them, 

He swept on winged, and wonder. 
crested, 

Loving even the serpent’s sting, 

Baro-armed, bare-footed and 
bare-breasted. 


The maples shedding green- 
winged seeds, 

Vast chestnut trees with their 
butterfly nations, 

Calied to his apple-sceds in tho 
ground, 

Tho chipmunk turned a sumer- 
set, 

And the foxes danced the Vir- 
ginia reel 

Forgetting winter’s aggravations. 

And the daisy and dog-toothed 
violet 

With fanciful faint ostentations, 

Called to his apple-seeds in the 
ground. 

Hawthorn and crabthorn bent 
above him, 

And dropped their flowers in his 
night-black hair, 

And the soft fawns stopped for 
his perorations, 

And his black eyes shone through 
the forest gleam, 

And he plunged young hands 
into new-turned earth, 

And prayed dear orchard boughs 
into birth, 

And he ran with the rabbit, and 
slept with the stream.{ 


And so for us he made great 
medicine, 

And so for 
medicine, 

In the presidency of Washing- 
ton. 


us he made great 


III. Jomnny Aprreseep’s Otp AcE.§ 


Long, long after, 

When settlers put up beam and 
rafter. 

They asked of the soil, ““ Who 
gave this fruit ? 

Who watched this fence till the 
seeds took root ? 

Who gave these boughs ?” they 
asked the sky, 

And there was no reply. 


Ah, he was far to the west, my 
friend, 


Near old Fort Wayne, 
At his long life’s end. 


Self-scourged like a monk witha 
throne for wages, 

Stripped like tho 
Hindu sages, 

Draped like a statue, in strings 
like a scare-crow, 

They say his hat was an old tin 
wash-pan, 

But, worn in the love of the 
heart of man, 


iron-souled 





* This section to be recited in a whis 


r to a delicate slow drum-beat 


+ Still in the manner of an incantation, but not whispered, and all in rhythmic 
relation to the last three lines of the section. 
t Let the recitation of this portion of the narrative be to the tune of these 


last three lines. 
§ With the manner of incantation still aoe’ | unbroken, and building 


towards the rhythin of the phrase, ‘ 


* a stone 





More sane than the helm of 
Tamerlane. 

Do you dream long tusks within 
his jaws ? 

Do you think of his finger-nails 
like claws ? 

In his farms that had nor mete 
nor bound 

Was he torn by the teeth of the 
furious years ? 

Do you think of him ravening 
like a hound 

With terrible hydrophobia ? 


A genius with a statesman’s 
game, 

Ecstatic, in America’s name, 

From his birth till his death 

He breathed great breath, 

And a wiser, bolder scholar who 
knows ? 

Hairy Ainu, wild Man of Borneo, 
Robinson Crusoe, Johnny 
‘Appleseed ! 

Sowing wilderness lands to the 
far dim west 

With the apple, the sun of his 
burning breast, 

The apple allied to the thorn, 

Child of the roso... 


Washi 

ashington buried in y 

Jackson buried in Tennent 

Young Lincoln dreaming 
Illinois, 

And Johnny Appleseed, swift and 
free, 

Gnarled and _ strange, 
seventy years, 

Still planted on, as thou 

Ohio and young Indi sng ome 

These were his lonely 
stone, 

Where still he burnt out flesh and 
bone. 

He won each settler’s wond 
heart, 

Yet kept himself high. priest, 
apart, 

And so, for us, he made great 
medicine, 

Over all the new made Western 
map, 

Between Fort Wayne and Mas. 
silon ! 


in 


Past 


altar 


ering 


In the four-poster bed Johnny 
Appleseed built, 

Autumn rains were the curtains, 
autumn leaves were the quilt, 

He laid him down sweetly, and 
slept through each night 

Like a bump on a log, like a stone 
washed white. 


IV. Tse Death or JoHNNY APPLESEED,* 


Twenty days ahead of the Indian, 

Twenty years ahead of the white 
man, 

At last the Indian overtook him, 

At last the Indian hurried past 
him, 

At last the white man overtook 
him, 

At last the white man hurried 
past him, 

At last his own trees overtook 
him, 

At last his own trees hurried 
past him, 


Many cats were tame again, 

Many ponies tame again, 

Many pigs were tame again, 

Many canaries tame again. 

And the real frontier was his 
sunburnt breast. 

From the firey core of that applo 
the earth 

Sprang apple-amaranths divine, 

Love’s orchards climbed to the 
Heavens of the west, 

And snowed the gleaming sod 
with flowers, 

Farm hands of the terraces of the 
blest 

Danced on the mists with their 
ladies fine, 

And Johnny Appleseed laughed 
with his dreams, 

And swam once more the ice-cold 
streams, 

And the doves of the spirit 
swept through the hours, 

With doom calls, love-calls, 
death calls, dream-calls, 

And Johnny Appleseed, all the 
year 

Lifted his hands to the farm- 
filled sky, 

To the apple harvesters busy on 
high, 

And so, once more his youth 
began, 

And so for us he made great 
medieine, 


Johnny Appleseed, medicine 


Then the sun was their turned. up 
barrel, 

Out of which their apples rolled, 

Down Jacob’s ladder, 

Thumping across the gold, 

A ballot box in each apple, 

An angel in each apple, 

Great high schools in each apple, 

Great colleges in each apple, 

American farms in each apple, 

A state capital in each apple 

That touched the forest mould, 

Like scrolls and like bolts of silk 

He saw tho fruits unfold, 

And the boughs bent down with 
their alchemy, 

Perfumed air, and thoughts of 
wonder. 

And the dew on the grass, and 
his own cold tears 

Were one in brooding mystery, 

Though Death’s loud thunder 
came upon him, 
The boughs and the proud 
thoughts ruled the thunder, 
And he saw our nation, each 
state a flower. 

Each petal a park for holy feet, 

With wild fawns merry on every 
street ! 

And there stood by his side, as he 
died, 

As he faced the west, and the sun, 

Buddha, St. Francis, 

No others could praise him, 

They were there in the name of 
the Ancient of Days. 


Hear the lazy weeds murmuring, 

Bays and rivers whispering, 

From Michigan to Texas, 

California to Maine, 

Listen to the eagles, screaming, 
callingt :— 

“ Johnny Appleseed, Johnny 
Appleseed,” 

There by ihe doors of old Fort 
Wayne. 


Vacuet LINDSAY. 








man, 
THE THEATRE. 
a 
THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TESTIVAL AT 
STRATFORD. 


As You Like It; 


Richard the Third ; 


The Merry Wives of 


Windsor ; A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Ir is probably not quite fair to judge Mr. Bridges-Adams and 
“The New Shakespeare Company” by the form which they have 








* This entire section ip the a oratorical manner of a funeral eulogy 


¢ The only loud lines in the 
Indian section. 


poem. 


To the same rhythm as the ng of the 
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shown even in the third week of the present festival. When the 
summer festival comes in July, after the company have toured 
together for a month or two, then we shall be able fairly to 
assume that theory and practice bear the average relation to one 
another, and we may safely judge the one by the other. 
Then will be the time to criticize individual players and 
specific details of the production. 
But even at the present stage of the new-formed company’s 
evolution it is perhaps not impossible to see the lines along 
which their development is likely to proceed, and to try to make 
some sort of an analysis of their faults and virtues. For there 
is no doubt that this company will prove a theatrical power. 
They will later represent us abroad, and immediately to many 
provincial towns they wiil seem to represent the “say so” of 
the intellectuals. Hot from Stratford they will come as authori- 
tative delegates. Now it is the privilege of those who are or 
appear to be represented to speak their minds freely to their 
representative. Therefore I will, if I may, take the freedom of 
the constituent who believes that his M.P. will not only consider 
but take in good part the criticism which he may bestow 
upon him. First of all—to begin with Mr. Bridges-Adams’ 
virtues—nothing could be better than the system of hustle which 
prevails under his management. The whole text of every play is 
acted in its original order, and the performances are run through 
with sometimes only one break. Of course, in the case of Richard 
ihe Third this does try the “ sticking’? power of the audience 
considerably, and I am not sure that a curtailed version of the 
historical plays might not be prepared for the faint-hearted and 
acted alternately with the complete text. But with the comedies 
the effect is extraordinarily good, and so it is said to be with 
Macbeth, which play I should very much have liked to see at 
Stratford in order to take away the taste of Mr. Hacket’s remark- 
able effort. This respect for the text is really the keynote of Mr. 
Bridges-Adams’ virtues. Here is his “long suit.” He has a 
feeling for the shape and outline of a play and—at present less 
developed—a feeling for verse. He realizes fully that the 
pendulum has swung too far from the old declamatory style of 
verse-speaking, and that the effort to put sense into the lines 
has now resulted in the actors putting sense into lines from which 
the poet had omitted it. I think that a law should be enacted 
that every producer of the poetic drama—which, more’s the pity, 
at the moment means only of Shakespeare—must first be 
“apprenticed or articled to some approved working poet in a 
good way of business.’ Seriously, actors, or those who direct 
them, should know something of the way poetry is made, for at 
present they are inclined to think all their lines equally inspired, 
and especially to think them all inspired to sense. They do 
not realize the intoxication of a word or a string of words con- 
sidered in the abstract, and therefore they do not transmit it, 
nor do they see whole passages as musical movements, rhythmic 
patterns sometimes almost independent of meaning. 
** Unlawfully made drunk with innocent blood ”’ is a collection 
of syllables rather than a statement; or, again :— 
‘“Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood 
Whom once a day with his embossed froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover.” 
We are not really interested in the fact that Timon had chosen 
an odd place to be buried in, and the actor who tried in some 
way to account beyond the text for this eccentricity would be 
wasting his time. The words are an end in themselves, half 
there for their rhythm, half for their onomatopoeic effect. Of 
course, this is an absurdly obvious instance, but if an actor is 
familiar with the way poets write, he will see how often Shakespeare 
sacrificed sense for the sake of some beautiful but perfectly 
“inappropriate word. To see an actor painfully working up 
business which will rationalize some word that was obviously 
put there as a sort of “jolly” is sad. Then, again, all poets try 
metrical experiments, and in the case of Shakespeare these 
metrical oddities are often tried in portions of the play that run 
a risk of being dull. Something has got to be said, the theme 
does not perhaps admit of decoration; then why not set it to 
some odd tripping tune? That will keep them awake, thinks 
the poet. For instance, in Richard the Third :— 
‘* Anne: I would I knew thy heart. 
GuiovucestTerR: “Tis figured in my tongue, 
AnnE: I fear me both are false. 
GLoucesTeR: Then never man was true, 


ANNE: Well, well, put up your sword. 
GuiovucesteR: Say then my peace is made.” 


and Mr. Baliol Holloway said it it sounded exactly like prose, 
and all the dexterity of it was thrown away. Now here is a 
sort of excellence that I believe Mr. Bridges-Adams is perfectly 
capable of imparting to his company. If he taught them 
rhythm and explained the poet’s occasional use of a word as a 
Ding an Sich he might produce wonderful effects. Let no one 
think that I want recitation and not acting. Very often the 
poet's words are a crystal cup brimming with meaning simple 
and passionate or subtle and sophisticated. I think that Mr. 
Bridges-Adams is a man who may some day give us a poet’s 
discriminating declamation. What I fear he will never do is 
to give the world a beautiful production. Of course, at the 
moment it is not possible to judge of this, as he is using a scratch 
lot of dresses and scenery. Individual dresses are often pleasant 
and none are hideous, but, naturally, the effect is patchy. Much 
of the scenery he uses is actually ugly. But even in details in 
which he obviously might have his way Mr. Adams fails from a 
visual point of view. Wigs, hair-dressing, the arrangement of 
drapery, stage-grouping—all this has at present an haphazard 
air which may or may not be due to the producer’s lack of time. 
I feel it is due to a lack of interest. Now he is probably quite 
right to put acting first. Really fine acting, a beautiful voice, 
may blind us to visual infelicities, but not for long. The pas- 
sionate moment over, our breath comes back, and then it is we 
Jook about us, and at present we behold Mr. Bridges-Adams’ 
work—and it is evil. Perhaps he is a man who does not derive 
much of his pleasure through his eyes. Then let him either 
educate his perceptions or find a colleague who does. For 
to my mind this is the chief glory of the theatre, the thing which 
justifies this most elaborate and cumbersome of the arts. In the 
theatre we can enjoy three forms of beauty—beauty of words, 
intellectual beauty, beauty of form and colour—and all at 
once the interaction of these may produce a final beauty 
and an individual field for aesthetic ecstasy. The man 
who neglects visual beauty in the theatre will never hear the 
harmony that is the result of the union of the several excellences 
of which the theatre is capable. But no doubt Mr. Bridges- 
Adams’ friends unite in assuring him that he must be more 
catholic, and no doubt he will amend. Then the promoters of 
the Stratford festival in their support of him will feel they have 
added to their laurels. They were among the first to plead the 
cause of a decentralized theatre, and to show that the civilizing 
influence of good plays need not be confined to London and 
certain large towns. They may also prove the nurses of a 
new and fine tradition for the representation of the poetic 
drama. When our young poets are ready to express themselves 
in the medium of the stage, they will perhaps find a company 
of trained and expert interpreters to their hand. TARN. 
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{Mr. Thesiger, Miss Lottie Venne, and Miss Fay Compton 
unite with the rest of the cast in giving this dexterous, 
tiresome play a brilliant interpretation.] 
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THE ODYSSEY.* 
Ir there was ever matter for a May morning it is The Odyssey, 
When the tired man is turned out into that noble pasture he 
goes snorting down the flowery meads like the horses in Barnes’ 
poem. For those who do not read Greek, but have to depend 
upon translations, a key to the mood of the moment is wanted 
every thirty or forty yeas. We believe that in the little 
volume before us we have got the version needed for our age. 
We fully realize the responsibility we are taking in making 
such a remark about a translation of The Odyssey, but we make 
it all the same. Though we guess him to be a young man, 
we know nothing of Mr. Francis Caulfeild, B.A. Oxon. Whether 
he fought with German or Turkish beasts, and whether in the 
fields of Flanders or opposite the fields of Troy, in Thrace, or 
~* The Od ssey. Translated into English in the Original Metre by Francis 
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And so on like a sort of carillon. But as Miss Dorothy Green 
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in Egypt, in Judaea, or on the Tigris or Euphrates, along the 
very course of the wanderings of Ulysses, or in lands that Homer 
never knew, we have no knowledge. All we know is that, 
whether old or young, soldier or sailor, civilian or combatant, 
he has produced a fascinating book—a book which we are not 
going to fall into the error of calling the first and greatest of 
fairy tales, because The Odyssey is something quite different 
from that. Fairy tales are of the North, not of the South. 

Mr. Caulfeild has chosen the original metre for his translation. 
His English dactyls and spondees are so good that we venture 
the opinion that there have been none better done than these 
since Clough’s Amours de Voyages. We say this advisedly, for 
though Mr. Caulfeild, occasionally to his detriment, remembers 
The Bothy, Clough’s Amours de Voyages is metrically infinitely 
more harmonious and more distinguished than the artfully 
uncouth Highland story. Nevertheless, we do not rejoice 
in Mr. Caulfeild’s choice of a metre because it is the metre 
of the original. To do that would be both foolish and 
pedantic. We rejoice because the English hexameter, properly 
used, is a beautiful metre in itself, and because it lends 
itself better to translation than does rhyme. It is also much 
more suitable to a poem like The Odyssey than our iambic 
blank verse, which is too stately and too full of pomp and 
circumstance. The hexameter, though magnificent, can be 
quaint and easy-going, and so is fit for narrative. 

Besides being a good English poem, Mr. Caulfeild’s Odyssey 
has caught the true Homeric spirit or, let us say, the Odysseyan 
spirit, most successfully. Mr. David, the head-master of Rugby, 
nuts the point very well in his preface. The translator must, 

e tells us, 

“‘reproduce his author’s spirit so that new readers shall be 
held and moved as those have always been who can follow the 
original. What is the secret of Homer’s power ? Matthew Arnold 
has described it thus: ‘ Homer is rapid, he is simple and direct, 
in thought and in expression he is noble.’ If this book exercises 
but a shadow of that fourfold spell it will win the gratitude of 
many. And those who will accept the opinion of one who has read 
some portions of it, and what is more to the point, has heard other 

rtions read to him, may be prepared to find that it does. 

o him it is a matter of pride that such a labour of love has 
been achieved by one who has learnt to love the poems of Homer 
where the writer of this preface is still privileged to teach them.” 

That is very charmingly said and very true. 

And now for the book itself. The present reviewer of course 
turned, as does every one who reviews a translation of The 
Odyssey, to the enchanting story of Nausicaa. It is the supreme 
test for the translator. We say, without fear of contradiction, 
that it could not have been better done. Take, first, the famous 
description of Athene when she appears in the shape of Nausicaa’s 
girl friend and ‘‘nags”’ the sleepy Nausicaa out of bed to doa 
day’s washing of her neglected dresses—and then goes back 
“To her Olympian home, where, they say, the Gods have their 

dwelling, 

Fixed and secure for ever: and never by storms is it shaken, 

Nor by a shower bedewed, nor ever does snow come near it: 

Changeless it stands and bathed in the luminous aether of 

heaven 

Clear and without o cloud in pure white radiance gleaming. 

There do the blessed Gods live joyful for days without ending. 

Thither she went, the grey-eyed one, her message delivered.” 
Here is Mr. Caulfeild doing the grand, and doing it very well, 
In the conversation between Nausicaa and her father we see him 
in his domestic vein without stooping to a nauseous triviality. 
How many paternal and maternal hearts have beaten at the 
thought of this delightful expedition, and especially at the 
care with which the luncheon basket is filled and packed! How 
the early start and the rapid and higgledy-piggledy preparations 
and the trap or the motor or the landau at the gate come back 
to one, and the bathing towels, forgotten till the last, and thrown 
in at the door and after the start! We should like to quote the 
whole of the rest of the episode, but we must be content with 
one more extract: that which recounts Nausicaa’s instructions 
to Ulysses to walk sagely behind the cart when she drives back 
to town :— 

“ There is no time to loiter, and take the same turnings that I do. 
But, when the city begins, where a lofty tower is standing, 
And, on each side of the city, a beautiful harbour with narrow 
Entrance, and oar-driven ships drawn up by the side of the 

roadway, 

Each in her separate berth : and close at hand is the forum, 

the space that surrounds the beautiful fane of Poseidon 

Fit together with stones that were quarried and hauled 

from a distance : 

And it is here that they store the gear which vessels require, 

Mend the cables and sails, and taper the ends of the long oars. 

For the Phaeacians care very little for bow or for quiver, 








But for the masts and oars of ships, and well-balanced galley 

These are their pride, and with these they traverse ay 
flecked ocean— 

And ’tis their bitter remarks that I fear, lest any should blamo 


me 

Afterwards : for not a few of the people have insolent tempers : 

And, it may chance, some low-minded one might say if he 
met us: 

* Who is this big and handsome man that Nausicaa has there ? 

Where did she pick him up? Mark me, he will soon be her 

husband. ? 

*Tis somo foreigner she has found, who has strayed from his 

ship and 

Lost his way: for ’tis certain he’s not like the people of these 

parts : 

Or he may be an Immortal to whom she has made her petitions 

Come down from heaven to see her: and all her life she wil] 

keep him. 

Better if she herself had gone to look for a husband 

In some outlandish place: because she treats with dishonour 

Those Phaeacians at home who, many and noble, now woo 

her.’ 

Thus they would speak, and thus they would cover my name 

with reproaches. 

And I too should be angry were such things done by another ; 

If some maiden, against the will of her father and mother, 

Were to have dealings with men before she was publicly 

married. 

Therefore, O stranger, be quick to take my meaning, and 

prey | 

You shall have escort home at the hands of my noble father.” 
How Nausicaa stood by the pillar of the ha!! and what she 
said we will bid our readers find for themselves. The translation 
is simple and adequate. If it had been more it must have been 
condemned. What a miracle the lines are! Just think how 
short they are and how little there there is of apparent artifice. 
Yet they work one of the greatest enchantments ever done in 
literature. They have sent a rapture through millions upon 
millions of hearts for years uncounted. Through all the ayes 
Nausicaa remains the most lovable of princesses. Three thousand 
years that came and went have spared the girlish charm. 

The story of Nausicaa, as was inevitable, has left us no space 
to say anything about the rest of the translation; but our wise 
readers will, we are sure, very much prefer the extracts to any 
babble of even these green fields and this blue sea. In very 
truth The Odyssey is exactly like the Mediterranean. Though 
bright, delightful, rippling and translucent, there is yet in it, as 
in the middle sea, a touch of fierceness and cruelty. Nobody 
could say of The Odyssey that it was dark and true and tender. 
Yet, if taken in the right way, it is a book even for Northerners. 
Indeed, one might prove from this fact its greatness. On the 
surface it seems to have little to attract the Northern mind. 

“Our old world heart more deeply feels, 
Has learnt more force, more self-control. 


For us through sterner music peals 
The full accord of soul to soul.” 


Yet such is the genius which infuses the poem that the Northerner, 
in spite of his tendency to look at the great billows on the far 
horizon rather than at the laughing ripple on the sands, loves 
every line of 7'he Odyssey. Who can resist its dancing wavelets 
and the sunlight which bathes its “bays the peacock’s neck 
in hue” ? 





LORD SHAW’S REMINISCENCES.* 

Lorp SHaw has made a curious compromise with the Spirit of 
the Time who requires men and women to publish auto- 
biographies. He has yielded to the demand, frankly and fully, 
but he has salved his conscience, as it were, by telling his story 
in a series of familiar letters to his youngest daughter. We 
remember that the great Sully had his memoirs addressed to 
himself by an imaginary double. Lord Shaw’s literary device 
is less complicated than that, and when the reader has learned 
to skip the intimate and sentimental passages, he will be rewarded 
with some interesting pages. Lord Shaw was fortunate enough 
to be born at Dunfermline, whose citizens have profited mightily 
from the munificence of the late Andrew Carnegie and from the 
proximity of Rosyth. He went to Edinburgh University, 

istinguished himself in philosophy, and became an advocate 
in 1875. He recalls some curious cases, including the trial of 
the Lewis land agitators in 1888, which excited much feeling 
in Scotland. Lord Shaw was called to the Bar two days before 
R. L. Stevenson, whom he remembers seeing “ with his very 
white wig and his glossy dark hair, his complexion of an ivory 
pallor and his gleaming dark eyes.” , 

“‘ Friend No. 1, @ professor at the University and a practising 
London: Cassell. 





* Letters to Isabel. By Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. 
[2ls. net.) 
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barrister, told me this. A few days after Stevenson went to 
the Bar he had got a guinea sent to him, with.‘ instructions.’ 
His sole duty was to ask the Judge for intimation and service 
of a Petition on the party against whom it was directed. All 
he had to do was to stand up at the Bar and utter three words 
jnterrogatively, ‘Intimation and Service?’ But he was 4 
mass of nerves, and these three words he could not utter, and 
he besought his friend to go into Court and make the little 
motion for him. I never heard of his earning another guinea 
as an advocate.” 

Lord Shaw had the honour of seconding Stevenson for the 
Professorship of Constitutional History, which was in the gift 
of the Faculty of Advocates, but Stevenson, fortunately for 
literature, received only seven votes against two hundred for 
his rival Mr. Kirkpatrick. 

Lord Shaw, as a keen lawyer and an ardent Radical, soon went 
into political life. He was elected for the Border Burghs in 
1892, and was lucky enough in 1894 to step into the post of 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, which Mr. Asher had suddenly 
resigned. When Lord Rosebery resigned in 1895, and the 
Liberal Party collapsed at the General Election, Lord Shaw 
attached himself to the Radical section. He had his reward 
ten years later when his old friend Sir Henry Campbell- Banner- 
man took office. He relates with much gusto how Sir Henry 
handled the Liberal Imperialists, who thought to impose con- 
ditions on the Prime Minister and even to require him to go to 
the House of Lords. Quoting from a letter of December 8th, 
1905, he describes a conversation of that day with the Cabinet- 
maker :— 

“My anxiety overnight had been about an alleged intrigue 
to jockey the Prime Minister out of the House of Commons and 
into the Lords. ‘The Times confirmed our worst fears by declaring 
that Grey had declined office except on that condition. 

C.B. opened by saying, ‘ Don’t believe the Times newspaper !’ 

‘My word!’ I said, ‘I am glad. To be frank with you, 
I may just say that I thought they were hitting you at your 
weakest point—your good nature; but—I must say it—if 
you had yielded, the country would have thought itself betrayed.’ 

After a little, he said with a laugh, ‘Do you know it was 
the comicality of it that I could hardly get over. They were 
to serve under me, but on condition that they were not to be 
with me!’ 

By this time the bell was going, and he said, ‘Come!’ and 
off he and [ went to his morning-room and sat down together 
side by side, Then he opened out: 

‘You know it’s been going on since Monday. The three 
—Asquith, Grey and Haldane—all indicated that this was the 
condition. But Asquith was always uneasy: he walked back 
and forward in this very room here, and he stood up just at 
that mantelpiece and said : 

‘‘Here we are, on every conceivable point of pee agreed, 
and yet somehow something wrong. Suppose I go down to 
my constituents, and they say to me: ‘Would you tell us, 
were you not asked to be in the Government ?’ and I reply, 
‘I was.’ And then they say, ‘ Did you not get a good enough 
offer ?’ and I reply, ‘ Well, the fact is, I was offered the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer!’ And then they say, * What’s 
wrong, then ?’ and I say ‘Oh, but my leader was to be in the 
Commons!’ How shall I look? Then Grey goes, and he has 
to confess that he was given the offer of three great offices and 
got the one—the Foreign Office—which he chose. And his 
constituents say, ‘Well, what more could you want?’ How 
foolish it all is! And Haldane too.” 

* * * * * * * 

‘Well,’ said O,B., ‘this thing began on Monday; and [I let 
it go on for three days ; and then I said to each and all of them, 
‘** Now look here, I have been pee up till now.” The comi- 
cality of it, as I say, appealed to me. ‘‘ But now let me just 
say—that it is I who am the head of this Government: it is I who 
have the King’s Command : I am on horseback, and = will 
be all pleased to understand that I will not go to the House of 
Lords ; that I will not have any condition of the kind imposed 
upon me, that you must take your own course, on that footing. 
Do you understand?” Grey said, “I cannot face the idea of 
Lord Rosebery attacking a Government of which J am a mem- 
ber. As C.B. said that he laughed and said, ‘Dear me, 
you are a man of distinction, and you are going to be swayed 
by another man to a course which you can’t openly explain 
in any sort of way satisfactory to yourself!’ ; 

‘ So,’ says C.B., * they all came in—no conditions ; no nothing : 

there they are.’ ” 
Lord Shaw himself was made Lord Advocate, but, little more 
than three years later, another unexpected vacancy enabled 
him to become a Scottish Lord of Appeal. He is careful to 
say that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in his last days, 
testified to Mr. Asquith’s loyalty. ‘ Asquith,” he declared, 
‘* has been like a son to me.” The old party intrigues had been 
forgotten. 

lt is well known that Lord Shaw had much to do with the 
establishment of the Carnegie Trust for the Scottish Univer- 
sities, and his very candid account of the affair is worth reading. 
He was staying with Mr. Carnegie at Cluny Castle in 1896, 
and chanced to find that the young ghillie who accompanied 
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him on Ioch Loggan was a clever lad who wanted to bea 
doctor. The boy’s father was a shoemaker with six children, 
and even the modest fees at Glasgow were beyond his powers. 
Lord Shaw told the story to Mr. Carnegie and afterwards 
obtained from a friend the money required for the ghillie’s 
training. Next year he wrote an article in the Nineteenth 
Century advocating free university education in Scotland. 
He found no support in Scotland. But four years later Mr. 
Carnegie, who had read the article, promised to realize the 
idea. Lord Shaw asked him for a million, and was told to 
organize a Trust. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman readily 
agreed to become a Trustee; Lord Balfour of Burleigh, then 
Secretarye for Scotland, agreed with reluctance, maintaining 
that it would be better to endow the universities themselves. 
Mr. Carnegie added half a million for scientific research. But 
he was then persuaded—for he “ naturally wanted to be asso- 
ciated with men of power” and “ always had a real weakness 
towards the aristocrat ’—to limit his endowment to students 
who were too poor to pay fees. Lord Shaw went to meet Mr. 
Carnegie, who told him that the original scheme was undesirable, 
as the help was not needed. 


_ “Although I was sure it had been well dinned into him, 
it is to his credit that he did not personally like—in short, 
rather revolted against—either the poverty test or the poverty 
appeal. And you should know also that by this time Lord 
Elgin had pronounced against the idea, and Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
at a meeting which the three of us and Ross had at the Scotch 
Office for revising the deed (I used the term, I remember, of 
turnin, the Trust into ‘a sublimated Poor’s Board ’) expressed 
himself quite peremptorily in the same sense. But this is a 
digression. 

Suddenly Mr. Carnegie broke in: ‘There is a better use for 
my money, and I have resolved on it—to equip the Univer- 
sities.’ 

The battery was unmasked. ‘To equip the Universities,’ 
I said; ‘ you know that I favour that. Quite a good object’ ; 
and J began gathering together and folding up my papers ! 

‘Shaw,’ he said, ‘ what does this mean ? Does it mean that 
you are not to be a trustee ?’ 

‘That is exactly,’ said I, ‘what it means. Your scheme is 
good, but it is not my scheme; you are building it in the air. 
I took you for a democrat ’—his eyes blazed, but I went on— 
‘and here you have been consulting with aristocrats and giving 
away endowments—right enough—but why not build on your 
democracy, get the people of Scotland on your side by giving 
them this free charter that I want ? Begin with them; trust 
them; build on that. Otherwise you will build on the air ; 
closer and closer will these corporations grow.’ Then I stopped, 
thinking I had lost all by going too far. Carnegie sat in a sort 
of maze. 

Then in the pause, and to his everlasting credit, Ross struck 
in, putting a point with a quiet and simple force. ‘ Would it 
not be possible, gentlemen, to realize both your schemes ?’ 

Carnegie looked at me; and I said: ‘I could have no objec- 
tion to that: I favour both.’ 

Then he too began gathering up papers. 
million,’ he said. 

‘That would make things solid,’ I replied. 

He continued: ‘The rest half a million for equipment.’ 

‘I don’t scrimp that,’ said 1; ‘not at all; the colleges will 
grow, and scientific things make a big item and growing.’ 

‘Let it be so,’ he said to the dear intervener. He and I 
stood up and shook hands. And I back to my briefs. He 
stayed all night in Dunfermline. 

What happened next morning at the railway station was 
told to me by Dr. Koss. In stepping into his compartment 
Mr. Carnegie turned and—‘Just give Shaw another half- 
million,’ he said; ‘I mean, a million for him and a million 
for the others.’ So the sum of the Trust endowment became 
ten millions of dollars.” 





‘You to get your 


We are bound to add that there is another side to this question, 
though Mr. Carnegie and Lord Shaw were actuated by the best 
intentions. The rapid multiplication of the numbers of students 
imposed new responsibilities on the universities, whose incomes 
did not increase in proportion. Moreover, the existence of an 
independent and wealthy ‘Trust, influencing the universities 
but in no way responsible to them or for them, has occasioned 
serious difficulties for higher education in Scotland. 





THE LAWN TENNIS CHAMPION.* 
LAWN TENNIS becomes more popular every year. A few years 
ago the game appeared to be waning, and some onlookers pro- 
phesied that it would go out of fashion like croquet, “ Diabolo,” 
ping-pong, and other games, whether simple or elaborate. It 
was not quite fair to mention croquet in this context, for it has 
always been kept alive by some enthusiasts, and in recent years 
has waxed rather than waned. Archery might have been 
more justly included—and we are sorry to say it. At all events, 


* The Art of Lawn Tennis. By William | T. Tilden. London : Methuen. 
[6s. net,3 
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lawn tennis has utterly eclipsed that royal and notable game 
from which it borrowed its title, and the original game of tennis 
has now generally to be distinguished as “ real’ tennis. 

Even the best players of lawn tennis in its early days would 
hardly recognize it as it is played to-day. It is in every way a 
harder, more active, and more scientific game. Originally nearly 
all the play was at the back of the court; when the ball was 
volleyed it was by accident rather than by design. Moreover, 
the ball having bounced was allowed almost to reach the ground 
again before it was taken by the receiver. This gave an opponent 
plenty of time to see where the ball was going to be placed. 
Nowadays, of course, hardly any drive is considered a good one 
unless the ball is taken on its upward bound from the ground 
and is given a healthy top spin. The real break away from the 
old pat-ball game began, however, when some of the best players 
took to volleying every possible ball. When volleying first 
became a common thing in match play the players used to regard 
the service line as about the best average position for standing. 
In doubles, for example, if one player stood near the net while 
his partner was serving he would not remain there longer than 
to make one return. He would fall back to the service line, and 
his partner, who had just served, would run up to the service 
line. 

Mr. Tilden, the lawn tennis champion, in the book before us 
says that there are only two possible positions on a court. One 
is about three feet behind the base line, and the other is about 
six to eight feet back from the net. Mr. Tilden is here writing 
of singles, but it is just as true of doubles that the position in 
court cannot be left to chance. Everything depends upon a 
player being ready and in a comfortable position when he receives 
the ball. If he is not he will never deal with the ball in that 
mysteriously effective way which makes it come off the ground 
much faster than anyone would have expected judging from 
its speed through the air. 

Lawn tennis is indeed rapidly becoming one of the first-class 
games, if it has not already become so, and the question now is 
whether what was once scorned by public school boys should be 
taken seriously and ranked with cricket and football. We have 
reached the point where Englishmen must decide whether they 
think it worth while to make the necessary effort to win the lawn 
tennis championships. At present, as a nation, we are not going 
the right way about it. Boys do not play lawn tennis with any 
serious intent except perhaps in the holidays. If we are to turn 
out good players equal to tackling the Americans and Australians 
in the years ahead, it will probably be necessary to let boys play 
Jawn tennis more while they are at school. Moreover, we shall 
have to make a great many more hard courts so that practice 
may go on all the year round. 

Some people think that anybody can learn lawn tennis by 
the light of nature, whereas golf is thought to be a game which 
needs to be definitely taught. Really there is quite as much to 
be taught in the one as in the other. In lawn tennis matters of 
stance, of distributing the weight of the body, and of “ following 
through” a stroke and keeping the eye on the ball are quite as 
important as in golf. Mr. Tilden tells us that he began his 
career all wrong, though some of us would have liked to have 
begun all wrong, too, with such results. As regards keeping the 
eye on the ball, Mr. Tilden says :— 

“Let me turn now to tho first principle of all ball games, 

whether tennis, golf, cricket, baseball, polo, or football. Keep 
your eye onthe ball! Just a few statistics to show you how vital 
it is that the eye must be kept on the ball until the moment of 
striking it. About 85 per cent. of the points in tennis are errors, 
and the remainder earned — As the standard of play rises 
the percentage of errors drops until, in the average high-class 
tournament match, 60 per cent. are errors and 40 per cent. aces. 
Any average superior to this is super-tennis. Thus the impor- 
tance of getting the ball in play cannot be too greatly emphasized. 
Every time you put the ball back to your opponent you give him 
another chance to miss. There are several causes for missing 
strokes. First, and by far the largest class, is not looking at 
the ball up to the moment of striking it. Fully 80 per cent. 
of all errors are caused by taking the eye from the ball in the 
Jast one-fifth of a second of its flight. The remaining 20 per 
cent. of errors are about 15 per cent. bad footwork, and the other 
5 per cent. poor racquet work and bad bounces.” 
If you keep your eye on the ball you are relieved automatically 
of the highly conscious and troublesome duty of wondering what 
your opponent is going to do. The one duty includes the other. 
Onlookers have sometimes been astonished at noticing how little 
comparatively good players run about the court. 

We referred just now to the top spin given to a driven ball. 
This spin is given more by force of arm than by force of wrist. 








Mr. Tilden provides illustrations in the book showing how different 
what is called the East American hold of the racket is from the 
British hold. The East American hold shows a straight line 
formed by arm, wrist, and racket handle. The English hold 
gives a broken line as the wrist is a little dropped. Mr, Tilden 
writes as follows about serving :— 


“Varied pace and varied speed is the keynote to a good 
service. I spent hours in serving alone, striving to disguise the 
twist and pace of the ball. I would take a box of a dozen balis 
out on the court and serve the whole dozen to No. 1 court with 
one style of delivery. Then, crossing, I would serve them back 
with another type of service. Next, I would try the left court 
from both sides. My next move would be to pick out a certain 
section of the service court, and serve for that until I could put 
the ball where I wanted it. Finally, I would strive to put it 
there with speed. All the time spent in this practice has stood 
me in good stead, for to-day it is my service that pulls me out 
of many a deep hole, and causes many a player to wish he was 
delivering the ball. William M. Johnston, the American 
Champion, has a remarkable service forsoshort aman. He times 
his stroke perfectly, and hits it at the top of his reach, so that 
he gets the full benefit of every inch of his stature and every 
pound of his weight. He uses the slice delivery in the majority 
of matches. Do not try freak services. Thoy are useless 
against high-class players. Sharp breaking underhand cuts can 
be easily angled off for points by a man who knows anything 
of the angles and effects of twist. These deliveries are affectation 
if used more than once or twice in a long match. A sudden 
shift may surprise your opponent; but to continue to serve 
these freaks is to destroy their use. Mishu, the Rumanian star, 
has many very peculiar deliveries; but, when playing against 
high-class tennis, he has brains enough to use a straight service. 
The freak services delight and yet annoy a gallery, for, once the 
novelty has worn off, nothing but the conceit remains. The 
object of service is to obtain the maximum return with the 
minimum effort. This statement holds true for all tennis strokes, 
but in none so strongly as in service. The average player hits 
his first service so hard, and with so little regard for direction, 
that about nine out of ten first deliveries aro faults. Thus, one 
half your chances are thrown away, and the chance of double 
faulting increased proportionately. There is a well-known 
tennis saying to the effect that one fault is a mistake, but two 
faults are a crime—that sums up the idea of service adequately. 
A player should always strive to put his first delivery in court. 
In the first place it is apt to catch your opponent napping, as 
he half expects a fault. Secondly, it conserves your energy by 
removing the need of a second delivery, which, in a long five-set 
match, is an item of such importanco that it may mean victory 
or defeat. I urge all players to put their service into court 
with just as much speed as they can be sure of, but to serve both 
deliveries at about the same speed. Do not slog the first ball 
and pat the second, but hit both with average pace.” 


At the end of his book Mr. Tilden gives an estimate of several 
well-known players. We will quote his remarks on Mlle. 
Lengien :— 


“Mile. Lenglen’s speed of foot is marvellous. She runs fast 
and easily. She delights in acrobatic jumps, many of them 
unnecessary, at all times during her play. She is a wonderful 
gallery player, and wins the popularity that her dashing style 
deserves. She is a brilliant court general, conducting her attack 
with a keen eye on both the court and the gallery. Mile. Lenglen 
is not outstanding among the women players ot the world, in my 
opinion. She is probably the best to-day, yet Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers, Mrs. George Wightman, Miss Elizabeth Ryan, Mrs. 
Franklin Mallory (formerly Miss Molla Bjurstedt), Miss Mary 
Browne, and Mrs. May Sutton Bundy are all in her class. There 
is no woman playing tennis to-day that has the powerful person- 
ality of Mlle. Lenglen. Her acrobatic style and grace on the 
court form an appeal no gallery can resist. Her very manner- 
isms fool people into considering her far greater than she really 
is, even though she is a wonderful player. In marked contrast 
to the eccentricities of Mlle. Lenglen one finds the delightfully 
polished style of Mrs. Lambert Chambers. Mrs. Chambers has a 
purely orthodox game of careful execution that any student of 
the game should recognize as the highest form of tennis strokes.” 





AMERICA’S NEW MERCHANT MARINE.* 
Mr. Hurtry, who was the chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board from July, 1917, has written an important book 
on the new American merchant marine which came into 
existence under the pressure of war. How America, who had 
a relatively small fleet of seagoing merchantmen when she 
declared war, built a vast fleet within the next three years, 
constitutes a veritable romance of industry. The achievement 
surprised every one and confounded the Germans, who had 
based all their calculations on the hypothesis that America 
could not possibly build ships enough to affect the ‘U’ boat 
campaign or to keep her armies supplied if they reachod 
Europe. Mr. Hurley’s picturesque account of what was done 
by the Shipping Board and its offshoot, the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, is well worth reading. The patriotic energy 





* The New Merchant Marine (U.S.A.). By Edward N. Hurley. London: 
Gay and Hancock. (16s. net.J 
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of a great industrial nation, with unlimited expenditure, worked 
miracles. In the spring of 1917 the American shipyards were 
building, mostly for foreign account, 431 merchant vessels 
of a total tonnage of 3,000,000. Almost all these were taken 
over by the Government. Orders were given for a fleet of 
wooden ships, to the value of £22,500,000, but Mr. Hurley 
admits that this was a mistake. A large number of new yards 
were constructed. Between April, 1917, and November, 1918, 
the American shipyards increased in number from 61 to 223, 
and the number of ships rose from 234 to 1,099. “The total 
building programme at its maximum period called for the 
construction of 3,115 vessels of 17,276,318 dead-weight tons ”’— 
not far short of the whole British merchant service. The 
Shipping Board adopted whole-heartedly the principle of the 
“fabricated” ship. The different parts of a steel ship were 
to be manufactured at inland factories and then “ assembled ” 
at the shipyard. Ordinary structural steel; such as is used 
for bridges and tanks, was to be employed. The work of 
“assembling” the parts was done to a large extent at the 
Hog Island yard, on the Delaware river, near Philadelphia. 
This extraordinary yard, which cost £16,500,000, was begu: 
in September, 1917; the first keel was laid in February, 1918, 
and the first ship was launched in the following July. The 
yard has fifty slips and seven piers on a water-front of two 
and a-quarter miles. It employed 41,000 people, and it pro- 
duced a million tons of shipping. “If the war were in progress 
to-day, we would see the Hog Island shipyard delivering, fully 
equipped for sea-service, with General Electric turbines, one 
7,500-ton steel constructed, oil-burning cargo-vessel or transport 
every seventy-two hours.” 

Mr. Hurley overwhelms the reader with other astonishing 
figures. Thus on July 4th, 1918, 95 ships of 474,464 dead- 
weight tons were launched in American yards, half of which 
had not existed a year before; the day’s launchings exceeded 
by far the best year’s output of seagoing ships before the war 
in America. Further, we are told of the ‘Tuckahoe,’ a steel 
collier of 5,500 tons, which was completed in thirty-seven days 
from the laying of her keel and which was at sea with a cargo 
of coal on the fortieth day. At a Michigan yard a merchant- 
man of 3,500 tons, the ‘ Crawl Keys,’ was completed in thirty- 
four calendar days from the laying of her keel. Such relentless 
energy, continued with the expenditure of over £800,000,000, 
placed America in possession of a new merchant fleet of nearly 
14,000,000 tons, built or building, when the Peace of Versailles 
was signed. How to utilize that fleet in time of peace is the 
real subject of the book. It is a far more difficult problem than 
that of building the ships. Mr. Hurley points out that the 
new shipyards are far in excess of America’s needs. Hog 
Island, in particular, could not be worked at a profit unless 
it completed at least a hundred ships of a standard type annually 
—‘‘a number greater than the shipping industry could absorb ”’ ; 
though it could be used as a new port for the overseas trade. 
But the author is convinced that America can use all her new 
ships, if American manufacturers and merchants will only 
recognize the value of an American merchant marine in 
developing their trade, especially with South America and the 
Far East. He reealls the former prosperity of American 
shipping, especially in New England, up to the time of the 
Civil War. He maintains that American shipping, under the 
fostering supervision of the Federal Government, can and 
should thrive once again. His precise calculations of the 
value of ships and the cost of service have been upset, since 
he made them a year ago, by the sudden collapse of trade, but 
his main contention is sound enough in principle. It remains 
to be seen whether American capitalists will buy or lease the 
ships owned by the Shipping Board, and whether they will 
be able to work the ships at a profit on various oversea routes, 
with the ultimate object of carrying half America’s exports 
and imports in American ships. 

Mr. Hurley reminds his countrymen that the mere possession 
of a large number of merchantmen is not enough. America 
can, he thinks, supply the trained officers and crews, and can 
provide her ports with proper facilities for the speedy loading 
or discharge of cargo. But he seems to fear that the organiza- 
tion of the export trade through a combination of manufac- 
turers, merchants, and bankers with agents abroad may be 
slow to come about. He holds up the British mercantile 
community as a model not unworthy to be followed, especially 
in its patriotic efforts to promote British trade. He complains 
of the reluctance of American exporters to insist upon American 





ships carrying their goods. He laments, too, the relatively 
slow growth of marine insurance in the United States. He 
proposes that the Shipping Board should require American 
purchasers of its ships to insure them with American under- 
writers, and that the Board should continue itself to insure 
its interests in ships that have been sold but not fully paid 
for, putting the profits into the “ Merchant Marine Develop- 
ment Fund.” “The American marine underwriters have 
within their grasp the opportunity of the ages to establish 
themselves in their rightful place in the world.” Mr. Hurley 
reminds his countrymen that “commerce begets industry. 
Most of the prestige that has helped to sell British goods and 
brought to England much of her wealth arises from the fact 
that for centuries British ships have made Britain the market 
place of the world.” Before the war British ships carried 
52 per cent. of the world’s oversea trade. It is interesting to 
find Mr. Hurley advocating the establishment of “ foreign 
trade zones’ in the ports—where goods can be landed in bond 
and prepared for re-export, in accordance with British and 
Continental practice. He mentions, for example, that rice 
from the East before the war was shipped to Hamburg to be 
graded and cleaned in the free port before being sent to America, 
while copra was marketed at Hamburg and Marscilles, and he 
contends that such business ought to be done in American ports. 
Whether the energy and wealth of America will overcome the 
conservatism of the produce trades is another question. If 
Mr. Hurley’s plans are carried out by the new American 
administration, British shipping will unquestionably have very 
formidable competition to face in all parts of the world. We 
need not fear the competition if its significance is realized by 
all engaged in industry, and particularly in the mining industry. 
Mr. Hurley observes that two-fifths of the cargoes leaving 
British ports used to be coal. Until our coal export trade is 
restored to its former proportions, British shipping which 
depended on full outward cargoes must be sorely hampered. 
America will derive much benefit from her new mercantile 
marine, but, after all, she has prospered mightily without it. 
For us, however, our shipping is the basis of our existence as 
a commercial nation. 





GOUT.* 

How comparatively little do we now hear of gout, the fashion- 
able disorder of our forefathers! It is not a disease that hides 
itself, as do some that are more fatal in their effects. The pain 
during an attack of regular gout may frequently be of the most 
excruciating degree, as is shown by the old American professor’s 
story quoted by Dr. Llewellyn. A man subject to gout “ falling 
asleep before a large fire, the fire fell, and a large coal found 
its way to his foot; half awake and half asleep, he cried out, 
‘ Here’s that d—d gout again!’ He at length awoke, when he 
found a large coal frying his great toe. The sensation of the 
two evils was probably the same.” We can have no hesitation, 
therefore, in accepting the author’s view that there is a growing 
infrequency of gout and in receiving with gladness his opinion 
that, even in those it afflicts, it is showing a tendency to attenu- 
ation. 

Dr. Llewellyn as a physician practising in Bath, where he is 
senior physician to the Royal Mineral Water Hospital, has an 
almost unrivalled experience of gout and other arthritic disorders ; 
moreover, he has a ready pen and writes pleasantly. This 
agreeable combination of experience and literary ability has 
resulted in the production of a most satisfactory and inter- 
esting book on gout, useful both to those who suffer from and 
to those who have to tre:t this grievous malady. 

The history of gout, to which the author devotes the first 
chapter, is by no means the least interesting section of the book. 
“ From the aspect of antiquity gout is relatively modern—the 
appanage of civilization.” But it is only relatively modern, 
for Hippocrates discoursed on it 300 years B.c. Still, if Galen 
is to be believed, in the time of Hippecrates gout or podagra 
was a comparatively rare disease, whereas in the former’s time 
the growth of sensuality had been accompanied by an increase 
of the disease beyond estimation. It is true that in making this 
statement Galen must have confounded with gout many other 
forms of joint-disease such as chronic rheumatism and osteo- 
arthritis, which have since been differentiated from it, but 
there can be no doubt that free living had had the usual result 
of increasing both the frequency and violence of the malady. 


* Gout. By Llewellyn Jones Llewellyn, M.B. (Lond.). With a section on 
“ Oeular Disease in the Gouty”’ by W. M. Beaumont, London: Heinemann, 
{30s. net.] 
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This was fully recognized by the Roman physicians, and we 
learn that Caelius Aurelianus advocated abstemious dietary and 
exercise to ward off attacks and that Aetius was much impressed 
with the virtues of colchicum. Truly, if, as the author shows, 
there has been considerable advance in our knowledge of the 
pathology of gout, treatment has not greatly changed. It is 
indeed strange how systems of treatment are apt to be evolved 
in advance of knowledge of pathology. Thus syphilis was 
treated with mercury and malaria with quinine long before 
the parasites giving rise to these diseases had bee discovered, 
while scurv, was avoide : or counteracted by the administration 
of lime-juice more than a hundred years before the vitamine 
explanation of its origin had been evolved. It is a debatable 
point, whether much time is not now devote | to the study of 
pathology which could be more usefully applied by the medical 
student to reading the history of medicine. 

Dr. Llewellyn refers to the “ absurd delusion ” that to suffer 
from gout was a sign of good breeding, and mentions the story 
of the old Scottish gentlewoman, “ who would never allow that 
any but people of family could have bona-fide gout. Let but 
the roturier aspire to this privilege and she scouted the very 
idea. ‘Na, na, it is only my father and Lord Gallowa’ that 
Lave the regular gout.’”” The reviewer recalls many cases of 
gout among people whom he had never suspected of being decayed 
gentlefolk, being as they were the inmates of a large metro- 
politan workhouse infirmary. 

As to the cause of gout, the change of views in the last hundred 
years has been considerable, and many are the unnecessary 
restrictions the poor sufferers have had to submit to in conse- 
quence. For long uric acid held the field as the causa causans, 
and from a perusal of advertisements it is obvious that the 
belief is still largely held, but in recent years it has been shown 
that uric acid is itself harmless to the body, so that we must 
conclude that it is onl. an accompaniment and not a cause of 
the disease. Purin bodies, precursors of uric acid, and purin- 
free diets have likewise had their day, although as inculcating 
abstemiousness the latter played a useful part. Dr. Llewellyn 
is an upholder of the infectious origin of gout in those heredi- 
tarily disposed to the complaint, and supports his view with 
much sound argument; but for our part we hesitate to place 
too much reliance on the bacterial origin of all diseases, feeling 
that too much stress is apt to be laid on the seed to the neglect 
of the soil. The constitution, the soil, of the individual calls 
for intensive study, and it has been suggested, not without 
reason, that in the disturbance of the balance of the numerous 
internal secreting glands will be found the explanation of the 
origin of many diseases, a disturbance which may not necessarily 
result from bacterial poison. 

It is to be feared that the author’s views on irregular gout 
will not be received with becoming gratitude by that numerous 
body of patients who have been supported under their sufferings 
by the thought that they had “a touch of the gout.” For 
Dr. Llewellyn gout without tophi (chalky deposits) is simply 
not gout, and so these patients must seck more vulgar names 
for their complaints. While sympathizing with them, we 
cannot but approve of the author’s dictum. 

Treatment is by no means neglected in this book, seeing that 
130 pages are devoted to it. LEmbodying as they dg the ripe 
experience of an expert, they deserve careful reading, and should 
prove most helpful to medical men having to treat gout. The 
book is certainly one to add to the reputation of its author. 





THE NO PLAYS OF JAPAN.* 

WE who love the theatre know that the time is ripe for the revival 
of poetical drama. At the moment the difficulty seems to 
be to hit upon a form in which we may crystallize our impulse. 

For our poetic drama has certainly got to run concurrently 
with a realistic drama. Now the fault of the ordinary dramatic 
forms for the purposes of the poetic drama is that when a non- 
realistic drama is cast in these lines, however wild the plot, 
however improbable the characters, the audience unconsciously 
begin to miss realism. In plays which are consciously archaic 
or even in the Elizabethan drama we are every now and then 
brought back to earth by our longing for realism. The music 
of Juliet’s love lyrics is made a little unreai to us by specula- 
tions as to whether a young girl really would speak so, whether 
any passionate lover could find similes so exact, phrases 
so musical. ‘The form adopted by the writers of the Né plays 


* The Né Plays of Japan. 


a 4 By Arthur Waley. 
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is one so formal that it rids us of this difficulty. The plays ar 
performed upon a stage divided into two parts, inner and 
outer. Ballet plays a considerable part in them. There 
are practically no properties and no scenery; the dress of the 
actors is, however, often magnificent and certain of them are 
masked, and because there are no properties the author need 
not hesitate to introduce into his drama boats, carriages, rocks, 
rivers, or trees as he pleases. Mr. Waley gives an admirable 
receipt for the writing of No plays in the introduction to his 
translations, fully describing the method of their composition, 
He gives directions as to where the lyrical passages are to be 
inserted, the most effective arrangement of alternate narration 
and action, and the general handling of the theme. This 
receipt is too long to summarize here, and it is necessary 
to have read one or two of Mr. Waley’s translations of the plays 
themselves before it is possible for a reader to follow the explana- 
tions. Fortunately, however, Mr. Waley gives an admirable 
example of the method. He arranges the story of the Duchess 
of Malfi as it would be adapted in the N6 form :— 


“Great simplification is necessary, for the Nd play corre- 
sponds in length to one act of our five-act plays, and has no 
space for divagations. The comic is altogether excluded, 
being reserved for the kydgen or farces which are played as 
interludes between the N6. The persons need not be more 
than two—the Pilgrim, who will act the part of waki, and tho 
Duchess, who will be shite or Protagonist. The chorus takes 
no part in the action, but speaks for the shite while she is 
miming the more engrossing parts of her réle. The Pilgrim 
comes on to the stage and first pronounces in his Jidai or 
preliminary couplet, some Buddhist aphorism appropriate to 
the subject of the play. He then names himself to the audience 
thus (in prose) : 

‘I am a pilgrim from Rome. I have visited all the other 
shrines of Italy, but have never been to Loretto. 1 will journey 
once to the shrine of Loretto.” Then follows (in verse) the 
Song of Travel in which the Pilgrim describes the scenes through 
which he passes on his way to the shrine. While he is kneeling 
at the shrine, Shite (the Protagonist) comes on to the stage. 
She is a young woman dressed, ‘ contrary to the Italian fashion,’ 
in a loose-bodied gown. She carries in her hand an unripe 
apricot. She calls to the Pilgrim and engages him in con- 
versation. He asks her if it were not at this shrine that the 
Duchess of Malfi took refuge. The young woman answers 
with a kind of eager exaltation, her words gradually rising 
from prose to poetry. She tells the story of the Duchess’s 
flight, adding certain intimate touches which force the priest 
to ask abruptly, ‘ Who is it that is speaking to me?’ And the 
girl shuddering (for it is hateful to a ghost to name itself) 
answers: ‘ Hazukashi ya/ I am the soul of the Duke Ferdi- 
nand’s sister, she that was once called Duchess of Malfi. Love 
still ties my soul to the earth. Toburai tabi-tamaye! Pray 
for me, oh, pray for my release!’ Here closes the first part 
of the play. the second the young ghost, her memory 
quickened by the Pilgrim’s prayers (and this is part of the 
medicine of salvation), endures again the memory of her final 
hours. She mimes the action of kissing the hand (vide Act IV., 
Scene 1), finds it very cold: 

I fear you are not well after your travel. 
Oh! horrible ! 
What witcheraft doth he practise, that he hath left 
A dead man’s hand here ? 
And each successive scene of the torture is so vividly mimed 
that though it exists only in the Protagonist’s brain, it is as 
real to the audience as if the figure of dead Antonio lay propped 
upon the stage, or as if the madmen were actually leaping 
and screaming before them. Finally she acts the scene of her 
own execution : 
Heaven-gates are not so highly arched 
As princes’ palaces , they that enter there 
Must go upon their knees. (She kneels.) 
Come, violent death, 
Serve for mandragora to make moe sleep ! 
Go tell my brothers, when | am laid out, 
They then may feed in quiet. 
(She sinks her head and folds her hands.) 
The chorus, taking up the word ‘ quiet,’ chant a phrase from 
the Hokkeky6: Sangai Mu-an, ‘In the Three Worlds there 
is no quietness or rest” But the Pilgrim’s prayers have been 
answered. Her soul has broken its bonds: is free to depart. 
The ghost recedes, grows dimmer and dimmer, till at last 
use-ni-kert 
use-ni-kert 
it vanishes from sight.” 
This, surely, is a form of great interest. We ought to try our 
hands at it. First of all, university dramatic societies or the like 
ought to experiment in the acting of the Japanese plays which 
Mr. Waley has translated, and then we ought to see whether 
some form of the N6 is not one of the new bottles into which 
we may conveniently put our new wine. As to the plays in 
the present volume, no one who knows Mr. Waley’s work will 
need to be told that his translations are perfect. If I have 


given the impression that the book is interesting only from a 
technical point of view, let me hasten to correct an error. 
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Though the occasionally crabbed style of the Né writers seldom 
ives this most perfect of translators the same opportunities 
as did the Chinese Lyrists of his former volumes, still there is 
not one play of the many here rendered which is not a work of 
art as well as a possible model. A strange ideal and a highly 
specialized technique live for us. A world of new dramatic 
possibilities opens with this new rendering of an old intellectual 
drama. I cannot help believing that with its formality, its 
dances, its dumb-show, its lyrics, and its choruses, our modern 
writers might find something very much to their minds in the 
Né play. TARN, 





FICTION. 


THE ROUGH CROSSING.* 

In the narrower sense of the word Miss Thompson has not 
written a novel. In this she has shown her good sense, and 
here lies the defence of her book. For if it had to be judged as 
an ordinary novel—that is, as a book which depends for its 
right to exist on its story, its delineation of character, its exposi- 
tion of humanity, &c.—it would undoubtedly be a second-rate 
though perhaps a clever, book. But Miss Thompson has been 
well advised enough to avoid this and to write of the one thing 
she really can know about—the sensations of a girl in her teens, 
She gives us no inevitably tiresome “story” of impossible 
incidents, but simply a perfectly plain, straightforward 
account of a girl growing up, depending for its interest 
solely on the accuracy of the observation—would it be 
fair to call it the introspection ?—at each stage of develop- 
ment. This, of course, means that whenever the introspection 
fails, whenever a false note is struck and a stagey, unreal girl 
is shown instead of the reality, the book breaks down utterly 
and becomes a hopelessly trivial, incompetent, and causeless 
production, since it has no interest of plot or characterization 
to fall back on. But luckily those “let downs” are not 
frequent, and almost all occur towards the beginning of 
the volume, when the author is describing childhood, which 
she remembers less well, and is apt to let the sentimental, 
conventional view of what a child is like creep in and blot out 
her recollections. In the second half of the book, on the other 
hand, when she is describing her heroine’s life at school, we are 
continually being interested by an obviously true exposition of 
what a girl is ike. Like most truth, it is so very far from being 
“ stranger than fiction,” that the moment it is stated we see at 
once that it is the only thing that could possibly be. Miss 
Thompson has at any rate attempted to set down sincerely 
what the feelings of a growing girl are, and that in itself is 
suflicient apology for her novel. 





The Green Bough. By E. Temple Thurston. (Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—A remarkable book entirely concerned with the passion 
of maternity. The heroine, Mary Throgmorton, insists on 
bearing a child to the hero who is a married man. As she 
disapproves of the holding of property, she proposes to bring up 
her baby, who is a boy, as a farmer’s lad. The father, whose 
marriage is childless, and whose wife accepts the situation, 
persuades Mary to allow him to adopt the child and give him a 
public school and university education. The mother’s consent 
to this arrangement strikes a false note. She is not a weak 
woman, and with her views it seems almost impossible that she 
should give way to her former lover. The book is powerfully 
written, and the author succeeds in giving a monumental touch 
both physically and mentally to the figure of Mary. 

The Man Who Did the Right Thing. By Sir Harry Johnston. 
(Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. net.)—The interest of Sir Harry 
Johnston’s new volume does not lie in the story. In fact, it must 
be confessed that whenever the scene changes to England the 
book becomes much Jess worthy of notice. The novel begins 
in the year 1886, and deals with the fortunes of a girl who goes 
out to marry a missionary in East Africa. Sir Harry Johnston 
gives a terrible account of the journey which the unfortunate 
bride has to take on her way to the mission-house ; and many 
of the other scenes in the book give a most illuminating insight 
into the East African conditions of those days. The book, 
which is a long one, ends after the Armistice, when the hero 
(who, by the way, is not the missionary) establishes himself in 
East Africa rather than return to the England of the recon- 
struction. The pictures of travel and the descriptions of scenery 
i By Sylvia 
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and of the big game of East Africa are most picturesquely and 
vividly given, especially the account of the charm of the Happy 
Valley where “ Herds of gnus, hartebeests, elands, and zebras, 
intermingled with reed buck and impala, alternately stared in 
immobility, then dashed off in clouds of yellow dust, and once 
more stood at gaze. Gazelles with glossy black, annulated horns 
and bodies brilliant in colour—golden-red, black-banded, 
and snowy white below—cropped the turf a few yards from the 
faintly marked track which the caravan was following.” We 
have seldom read a more attractive description of wild nature. 

READABLE Novets.—The Twenty-Six Clues. By Isabel 
Ostrander. (Hurst and Blackett. 8s. 6d. net.)—A first-rate 
detective story. The multiplicity of clues and the rivalries of 
the investigators are so ingeniously handled that the reader 
is kept thoroughly mystified up to the last chapter. 
Musgrave’s Luck. By Harold Bindloss. (Ward, Lock. 7s. net.)— 
Fired by a sturdy ambition, a young Liverpool clerk turns his 
back upon his old life and love and goes adventuring in a Spanish 
merchant ship. But “the most beautiful adventures are not 
those we go to seek,” and after many exciting experiences he 
returns to find love awaiting him beside the hearth. -The 
Trail of the Beast. By Achmed Abdullah. (Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. net.)—A well-conceived political spy story. Scene: 
Paris, 1914. A murder, a map, a French actress and an American 
detective versus the Prussian—with the usual result, 











POETS AND POETRY. 





“JOHNNY APPLESEED.” 
On another page we publish a new and in every sense 
memorable poem by Mr. Vachel Lindsay, the American 
poet. We have already endeavoured to appraise his 


work in these columns, and to make those of our readers 
who did not hear him recite his poems when he was in 
England six months ago familiar with his aesthetic doctrines, or, 
as he himself prefers to call them, his aesthetic habits. This 
new poem on that strange “ enthusiast” and pioneer, “ Johnny 
Appleseed,” though perhaps not quite so finished a piece of 
work as “The Congo,” is yet completely typical of his work. 
Nothing is easier than to pick it as full of holes as a colander ; 
it abounds with absurdities—‘“ gastronomic calculations,” 
“delirious flower-dressed fairies,” ‘“‘ perorations’ 
too many to enumerate. But when we pick out these faults, 
staggering in their naiveté though they may seem to the more 
neat-minded of us, we commit the same fault as a man who 
should refuse to admire a piece of mediaeval wood-carving 
because of its anatomical inaccuracies, who should angrily reject 
the bucolic humour of the fox dressed as a monk preaching to 
the geese, or the tender passion of an “ Adoration of the Magi” 
because one shows a brush or the other a great toe out of place. 
We can think of no other poem which produces the sense of spaces 
and of a progress that is less a procession than a migration as well 
as does this song. In Byron’s words, Mr. Lindsay makes us 
think of “men in nations” and of the beasts and flowers in 
herds and in forests. Indeed, the beginning of the poem is 
like a rough, half-humorous version of the prelude to “The 
Rhinegold.” In this country and in France in the figurative 
arts we are constantly trying to recapture just such primitive 
grotesqueness; for example, Mr. Epstein’s sculpture and 
very often M. Rodin’s, too. But Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s work 
is different. He has not acquired naiveté painfully in a Paris 
atelier; his work is primitive chiefly because the emotions 
which inspired it are perfectly direct and underived from any 
other literature. Ethically and spiritually, he represents the revolt 
against “ the roller-top desk ”’ side of American life, as those who 
have read that most delightful book, his Handy Guide to Beggars, 
well know. Technically and aesthetically his work is, as we have 
said, full of the inaccuracy and the vigour of mediaeval English 
or modern Russian wood-carvings. Such works abound 
in mistakes, for the excellent reason that their contrivers knew 
no better and never so much as proposed to take the trouble to 
learn better because they were concerned with more vital affairs. 
‘To soften or improve away blemishes is to weaken the poem. ‘The 
present writer speaks in a sense from experience, because he 
made an effort to prepare an abridged version of ‘“ Johnny 
Appleseed,” which is, of course, of a length which makes it difficult 
of insertion in the Spectator. 

To those of us who may have been anxious about the arts, 
who feared that the primal sources of inspiration might have 
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dried up (the present writer was never one of them), it will be 
more than delightful to find this new welling-up of the primitive, 
and, best of all, to find it in this most purely Anglo-Saxon 
temper and form. Art is like the Giant Antaeus who fought with 
Herakles. Unless its strength is constantly renewed from the 
earth, from the primitive, it loses its vigour and ceases to be our 
champion and defence against materialism. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.| 





Knights Errant of the Wilderness. By Morden H. Long. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Long in this admirable book 
describes the work of eight early explorers of Western Canada. 
He has written it, he says, for Canadian children, but his clear 
and accurate narratives, illustrated with photographs and maps, 
will interest older readers. Henry Hudson, who heads the list 
of explorers, and Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who closes it, are 
familiar to us—Hudson as the discoverer of Hudson’s Bay, and 
Mackenzie as the first man to cross Western Canada to the 
coast of what is now British Columbia in 1793. But the inter- 
vening men are too little known here, such as Radisson and 
Grosseilliers, who, while in the French service, travelled in 
the North-West and then persuaded Prince Rupert and the 
London merchants to found the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
trading with the Indians; or Anthony Hendry, who in 1754-5 
went from Fort York to the Upper Saskatchewan and might have 
developed the colonization of Western Canada had not the 
Hudson Bay officials disbelieved his reports. Mr. Long’s book 
is heartily to be commended. 


When Turkey was Turkey. By Mary A. Poynter. (Routledge. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Poynter knows Turkey well—as the late 
Sir Edwin Pears testified in an introduction to her book—and 
her scattered papers on Constantinople, on journeys to Nicaea, 
Prinkipo, Troy, Konia, and Angora, and on other topics are 
pleasant reading. Her chapter on “The Passing of the Dogs 
of Constantinople” is reprinted from the Spectator of 1910. 
Mrs. Poynter saw something of the revolution of 1908-9 and 
visited Yildiz soon after Abdul Hamid had been dethroned. 
She says that the Sultan employed four hundred gardeners in 
his inner garden, which was enclosed in a park guarded by a 
veritable army. 


Official Statistics : What They Contain and How to Use Them. 
By Arthur L. Bowley. (H. Milford. 2s. 6d. net.)—‘“ No one,” 
says Professor Bowley, “ should attempt to use statistics unless 
he is prepared to devote considerable time and thought to 
ascertain the exact meaning, nature and limitations of the 
particular reports which relate to the subject in. question.” 
Ho illustrates this warning by an examination of the official 
statistics in relation to population, industry, trade and prices, 
income and wages and sccia] conditions. Again and again he 
has to point out that the statistics are confused, incomplete, or 
misleading. One report is “ full of technical terms that are no 
doubt clear to the cfficials but whose different shades of meaning 
elude the uninitiated.” The index figure of the cost of living is 
sharply criticized. The figures relating to unemployment are 
shown to be very imperfect and obscure. Professor Bowley’s 
little book should stimulate the movement, led by Mr. Drago, 
for a thorough reform of the Government’s statistical methods. 


The International Labcur Office, established by the Treaty 
of Versailles, has begun to issue—as the Treaty directs—the 
International Latour Review (Geneva, 3s. monthly), which 
will deal with problems of industry and employment of inter- 
natienal interest. We have received the first two numbers, 
dated for January and February, but delayed apparently by 
the difficulty of getting an English periodical edited and printed 
in Geneva. In the first number M. Albert Thomas explains 
the objects of the Labour Office, of which he is the Director. 
Mr. Oudegeest discusses the international trade union movement, 
and Mr. Sidney Webb describes “‘ The Process of Amalgamation 
in British Trade Unionism.” There are some useful notes on 
preduction and prices in varicus countries; the American 
figures suggest that the cost of living is not more than double 
as much as it was in 1914, whereas in Italy the workman’s 
weckly budget is more than four times what it was before the 
In the second number Sir Thomas Oliver writes on 


war, 





industrial hygiene. Mr. Stewart, the American Commissioner 
of Labour Statistics, discusses ‘‘ The Daily Tonnage Output 
of the Pick Miner ”—the hand worker as opposed to the machine. 
tender—and points out that the apparent decline in output 
per man is due to the rapid increase of the men who are not 
hewers, but who are employed underground in various capacities, 
As the mine-galleries grow longer, more men are required for 
getting the coal from the working-face to the shaft, and thus 
the output seems to diminish. 


In Our Flower Garden. By the late Crown Princess of Sweden, 
Prepared by Flora Klickmann. (Girl's Own Paper. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—The late Princess Margaret of Connaught, Crown Princess 
of Sweden, was an enthusiastic gardener, and she wrote well 
about her favourite hobby. Some of her articles in the Girl's 
Own Paper were reprinted last year under the title of The 
Garden That We Made; a further selection of her articles 
appears in this interesting and attractive volume, which is illus. 
trated with coloured reproductions of the author's spirited 
paintings of her flower-garden in Sweden as well as with many 
photographs. “ Making a Perennial Border,” “ Plants in My 
Rock Garden,” and “A Little About Roses and Climbers” 
are the titles of some of the chapters, which are pleasantly 
written and full of useful hints. 


The Keren Ha-Yesod Book. (Leonard Parsons. 2s. net.)—In 
this little book the aims of the Eretz-Israel (Palestine) Foundation 
Fund are clearly set forth. The Jews are asked to subscribe 
£25,000,000 in five years for “the settlement of Palestine by 
Jews on a well-ordered plan and in steadily increasing numbers.” 
It is suggested that 50,000 fresh immigrants might be found 
employment every year. Palestine, with 10,000 square miles, has 
a population of only 750,000. Sicily, which is slightly smaller, 
has over four times as many people; while Wales, which is 
smaller by a fourth, has thrice as many inhabitants. In the rich 
district of Gilead, across the Jordan, there are only twelve in- 
habitants to the square mile. The authors discuss in dotail 
schemes for land settlement, afforestation, the utilization of the 
water-power of the Jordan, housing, as well as for education and 
for sanitation. The manifesto of the Fund is signed by Lord 
Rothschild, Sir Alfred Mond, Dr. Weizmann, and other well- 
known Jews. An appendix gives the text of the draft Mandate, 
the Franco-British Convention as to the frontiers, and the High 
Commissioner’s recent Ordinancos. 


The Splendid Wayfaring. By John G. Neihardt. (New 
York: Macmillan, 2 dollars 25c.)—This spirited book describes 
the adventures of Jedediah Smith in the Far West between 1822 
and 1831. Smith’s greatest feat was his journey in 1826-27 
from Salt Lake to San Diego, California, and back by a more 
northerly route. He was the first American to reach California 
by land from the east. In company with Ashley, he had already 
done much for the exploration of the great plains west of the 
Mississippi, instigated not so much by geographical enthusiasm 
as by a desire to collect furs. He was killed by Indians on the 
Arkansas river in 1831. The migration westward after his day 
was so rapid and so extensive that it is difficult to realize how 
completely unknown were the Western plains a century ago. 
Dr. Neihardt’s book is well worth reading. 


Through Central Borneo. By Carl Lumholtz. 2 vols. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 42s. net.)—The Norwegian explorer Mr. 
Lumholtz spent two years in Dutch Borneo during the war, and 
has given a painstaking account of the country and the tribes, 
with a large number of good photographs. One wishes at times 
that Mr. Lumholtz could write like Mr. Conrad, whose stories are 
largely concerned with Borneo and other little known islands 
in Malaysia. Mr. Lumholtz has much to say about the Dayaks, 
whose propensity for head-hunting makes them unpopular, but 
who are, he says, honest, trustworthy, and hospitable, and more 
clever with their hands than Malays or Javanese. They practise 
head-hunting for religious reasons, believing that the soul of 
the decapitated enters into the soul of the slayer and strengthens 
him, or that the slain man becomes the slayer’s servant in the 
next world. At the death of a chief it is thought desirablo 
to deposit heads as sacrifices on his grave, so that the souls 
of the victims may attend him hereafter. The Dutch Govern- 
ment are trying to suppress head-hunting; they do not hang 
the murderers, but send them to Java for a few years of hard 
labour, 
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The Incorporated Vermin Repression Society, of 44 Bedford 
Row, publishes through Messrs. Bale, Sons, and Danielsson a 
spirited pamphlet on 7’ he Rat and How to Kill Him, by Alfred E. 
Moore (9d.). The rat not only destroys food but also carries 
disease far and wide. Mr. Moore does not favour the employ- 
ment of any bacterial virus for destroying rats, but he gives 
ractical hints as to other methods of dealing with the vermin. 
Local authorities should be encouraged to use the powers con- 
ferred on them by the Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act of 1919, 
which is reprinted as an appendix to the pamphlet. 





The New Stone Age. By Harrison E. Howe. (University of 
London Press; Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Howe gives a very readable account of the methods of preparing 
cement and concrete, and of their many uses, which are illus- 
trated by some remarkable photographs. Mr. Howe is con- 
cerned with American practice, but concrete—which he defines 
as “ mixtures of coarse and fine rock particles, called aggregate, 
and water with Portland cement ’’—is now employed every- 
where and can, especially if reinforced with steel rods, be applied 
toan infinite variety of purposes. Ships, tanks, pipes, chimneys, 
factories, public buildings, and private houses can be and are 
constructed entirely of this “new stone” and, if the material 
js properly combined, are virtually indestructible. Mr. Howe 
mentions a concrete chimney in Japan which is 570 feet high 
and yet “ withstands frequent earthquakes.” He gives pictures 
of some very attractive American houses built in concrete, 
showing what a capable architect can do, It seems a pity that 
the Ministry of Health in the early stages of its housing campaign 
did not consider the merits of concrete and other methods like 
pisé which do not require the reluctant services of the trade 
union bricklayer. 


The University of Calcutta has just published a vol ume on the 
Folk Literature of Bengal by D.G. Sen. Someof thestories told are 
delightful, but unfortunately the author has adopted the method 
of giving, first, a very short summary of the stories, and then 
adding afterwards those flowers of illustration which made 
them live. This is unfortunate, as the European reader is not 
able to get the full savour. The most important of tho stories 
is that of Malafichamalaé, who is an Indian Patient Grisel. 
Her trials—married at twelve years old to a baby husband 
whom she nurses and cares for—far exceed those of Grisel, 
and she never attains to earthly but only to spiritual happiness. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tur following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Twenty Years: Being a Study in the Development of the Party 
System between 1815 and 1835. By Cyril Alington. (Clarendon 
Press. 12s, 6d. net.) Life of Venizelos. By S. B. Chester. 
(Constable. 21s. net.)——The Imperial Press Conference in 
Canada, By Robert Donald. (Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. 
net.)——T'he Evolution of Naval Armament. By F. L. Robertson, 











Engincer-Commander, Royal Navy. (Constable. 18s. net.) 
PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Dunn (J. D.) and Jessup (E ), Intimate Golf Talks, 8vo... ig ane net 18/0 
Alington (C.), Twenty Years, 8V0........e0000: (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Annual Register for 1920, 8VO........esesccccsesseocs (L mans) net 30/0 
Children’s Great Texts of Bible, Vols. IV.,.V.,and VI.(T. &T. Clark) each net 9/0 

Bulman (H. F.) and Mills (F. P.), Mine Rescue Work and Organization, 8vo 
(Lockwood) net 12/0 
Chester (S. B.), Lifo of Venizelos, 8vo......... peennteus (Constable) net 21/0 
Dane (Sir R.), Sport in Asia and Africa, 8voO.........++... (Melrose) net 16/0 
Davids (T. W. and C. A. F. R.), Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. IIT., 8ve 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Desley (J. @.), Beckolosy, OPO. o00sceccocceceessesesecns (Appleton) net 15/0 
Lllis (H.), Impressions and Comments, 8V0.......++.+..+- (Constable) net 12/0 
Encyclopaedia and Dictlonary of Education, ed. by Prof. Foster Watson, 
MO, 4 VONE 0 cc vccccvccssvecereccersecseesssseeseses (Pitman) net 84/0 
Farina Fra Le Cerde D’un Contrabasso, 18mo..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/6 
Friedel (J. H.), Training for Librarianship, cr 8vo...... (Lippincott) net 7/6 
Fulcher (F.) and Long (B.), English-Esperanto Dictionary (Marlboro’) net 7/6 
Gray (A. B.), Cambridge Revisited, 8VO........c.eeeeeeeees (Heffer) net 12/6 
Harrow (B.), Eminent Chemists of Our Time, 8vo.......... (Unwin) net 9/0 
Ingalese (R. and Isabella), Fragments of Truth, 8vo........ (Fowler) net 12/6 


Labour international Handbook, 1921, ed. by R. Palme Dutt, cr 8vo 
: (G. Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 
Mackinnon (J.), Social and Industrial History of Scotland (Longmans) net 16/0 


MacQuarrie (H.), Tahiti Days, 8vO.........06- (Hodder & Stoughton) net 20/0 
Masters (E. L.), Domesday Book, roy 8V0.........++++++++.(Nash) net 20/0 
Matthews (F.), Commercial Commodities, 8vo............+- (Pitman) net 12/6 


Nicholson (R. A.), Studies in Islamic Mysticism (Camb. Univ. Press) net 24/0 
Boclety of Artists Pictures, 4t0..........ccccecceceeees (Angus & R.) net 12/6 


Spalding (W. F.), Banker’s Credits, 8VO.......++eeeeeeee: (Pitman) net 10/6 
Tilden (Sir W. A.), Famous Chemists, 8vo.......++++++.(Routledge) net 12 
Whitman (R. B.), Tractor Principles, cr 8VO......+.+0++++ (Appleton) net 1( 


Witte (Count), Memoirs of, trans. from the Original Russian Manuscript, 
oR EEE CEE EE ENE Pe ee RE ee (Heinemann) net 2 


1 
Wood (F. F.), Bound About a Sussex Village, 8vo........(Combridge) net 7, 





TILO - LEUM 
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PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


EHRMANNS 
Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week's Special Bargain —83,000 Bottles 
French Government surplus Burgundy, War Stock taken over by us. 
FINE OLD BOTTLED 


BEAUNE 
per AB /= dozen. 


In original 80 bottle cases. Most suitable Wine for present season. 


Write for “* PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 





Please quote “S.” 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, timitep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS = £24,459,031. 





You have probably insured your 
business and home to protect your- 
self against fire. 


Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 


INSURE YOUR LIFE 
and HOME with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, during next week, each Sale commencing at ONE o’clock precisely :— 

MAY 23RD AND 24TH.—EGYPTIAN, GREEK, ROMAN and OTHER AN 
TIQUITIES, the property of D. Sams, Esq., late of Luxor, Egypt; of the late 
Rev. Canon Millard, D.D. ; of Lady Ponsonby ; also an exceptionally rare Ancient 
Celtic Bronze Ornament in the form of a demi-champfrein, the property of the 
late Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford. 

MAY 23rRpD—25TH.—ENGRAVINGS, WOODCUTS, and DRAWINGS, the 
property of the late Mra. Hamilton Ogilvy, of Biel and Archerfield, East Lothian, 
now sold by order of the Legatee, Gilbert Ogilvy, Esq., Winton Castle, Pencait- 
land, N.B.; of Captain Home Drummond Moray, J.P., D.L., Abercairny, Crieff, 
Perthshire ; of the late J. Thacher Clarke, Esq., Gayton Corner, Harrow; of 
the Rt. Hon. James W. Lowther, P.C., M.P., Campsea Ash, Wickham Market ; 
of Sir F. Swettenham, G@.C.M.G., 43 Seymour Street, W. 

Illustrated catalogues may be had. 

MAY 25TH—JUNE 3rD.—THE EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY 
of the late Sir John Arthur Brooke, Bt., Fenay Hall, Huddersfield. 

Illustrated catalogues, with 13 plates, price 108. 6d. 

MAY 27TH.—VALUABLE CHINA AND FURNITURE, the property of the 
late Mrs. Hamilton Ogilvy ; of the Rt. Hon. Lord de L’Isle and Dudley, Penshurst 
Place, Kent; and of His Grace the Duke of Grafton. 

May be viewed. Plain catalogues of each sale may be had. 














ry‘O LET, from mid-June to end August, FURNISHED 
BUNGALOW in Central Wales. Exceptional situation, beautiful views, 

mountains and river, 5 miles from sea, near station and post. Two sitting- 

rooms, three bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, inside sanitation. Good supply fuel. 

Excellent domestic help if required. Suit three adults. 

Write, “ H. S.,"" Heddwch, Bontddu, near Dolgelley. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
q] Set Sears OF MANCHESTER. 
ASHBURNE HALL DELEGACY, 

Applications are invited for the following posts :— / 
1. WARDEN of Ward Hall (23 women students). Commencing salary £150, 
with residence. Graduate preferred. Appointment to date from ——— Ist. 
2. SUB-WARDEN ot Ashburne Hall (72 women students). Commencing 
salary £120, with residence. Graduate preferred. Duties to begin not later 


than September Ist 
Particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL WARDEN, Ashburne 


Hall, Fallowfield, Manchester. Applications should be received by June 10th. 
CT, KATHARINE’S COLLEGE, TOTTENHAM.—Wanted, 
Ss September, Resident LECTURER in EDUCATION and HANDWORK 
for Infant and Junior Teachers ; subsidiary subject, French or Drawing. Candi- 
dates should be members of the Church of England. Salary: Secondary burn- 
ham Scale.—Apply the PRINCIPAL not later than May 30th. 











ESEARCH WORK of any description wanted by Lady. 
British Museum, Record Office, or Somerset House (English, French, or 
German).—B., St. Clements House, 20 Bolsover Street, London, W. 1, 
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ee AUTHORITY FOR DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


A HOUSE MASTER is required for the Boys’ Hostel which is to be opened in 
September, 1921, for pupils attending Dumfries Academy. 

The Man appointed will become a member of the teaching staff of the Academy, 
and will, in addition, be responsible for the general management of the Hostel. 

Preference will be given to applicants who possess a good degree and suitable 
experience. 

Married men are eligible. 

Salary according to the Authority’s Scale (together with free board and lodging) 
and an additional annual sum of £100. 

Further particulars and forms of application (returnable not later than June 4th, 
1921) may be obtained from Dr. ‘T. R. BURNETT, Education Offices, Dumfries. 

19th May, 1921. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH. 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER. Salary 
2300 per annum. Souionate should send copies of their applications and 
seferences to the undersigned by June 14th, 1921, from whom further particulars 


ran be obtained. 
J. H. DAVIES, 





WALES, 


itr 
LECTURES, dc. 
HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, —— HEATH, KENT. 
rustees 


TRAINING 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.0.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONES 

BURY. ‘The Rt, Hon’ CHRISTOPHER ADDISON. stp? Of, S4LI8. 

VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE | 
1: NB, 


Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin io 
Miss y N (Oxf. Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. F 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (D beeper gy moth © SONG. a06 my 
iss M. H. N artford and Anstey Physical Traini 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in wee 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on ind, 


The 
L.D, 


Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It include. Ba 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gn) 


tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games Studen: 

practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its oo 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford i oy 
The Course begins in October.—Further particulars on application to SE( RETALY 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. Recognized b 
Board of Education and University of London. Preparation rd 
Diploma in Teaching, University of London, Cambridge Teacher's Certific, 4 
Higher Certificate and Diploma of National Froebel Union. Students eligibi; 
for Board of Education ponte. vee particulars apply to Principal Mise 
oO Girton College, 








Pp i | 3 " . cf . af Ped 
May 14th, 1921. rincipa } ser soggy L. JOHNSTON, M.A., Moral Science Tripos, 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES: EWNHAM COLL 


ABERYSTWYTH. 

Applications are invited for the following posts :— 

1. PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. Salary £800 per annum. 

2, WOMAN LECTURER IN EDUCATION and MISTRESS OP METHOD, 

Salary £400 per annum. 

Applicants should send copies of their applications and references (10 in the 
ase of Professor of Chemistry) to the undermentioned by June 4th next, from 
whom further particulars can be obtained. 

J. H. DAVIES, 


Principal. 
COLLEGE, 


May 4th, 1921. 


é een 





UNIVERSITY 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
A LECTURER will be required in this Department to commence duties on 
October 4th, 1921. 
Salary £300 per annum. 
Applications to be sent by June 1st to the REGISTRAR, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
Applications are invited for vacant posts for ASSISTANT MASTERS 
to teach English in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. 
Applicants must possess a University Degree with Honours, and should have 
some experience as teachers. A Diploma in Teaching would be a recommendation. 
The Initial salary is £Eg.432 (about £443) a year, on contract for two years, 
with temporary war gratuity of ££g.10$ a month. An allowance is given 
for journey to Egypt. 
Further particulars may be obtained, preferably by letter, from G. ELLIOT, 
Esq., Egyptian Education Office, 28 Victoria Strect, London, 8.W. 1, to whom 
application should be made not later than June 18th, 1921. 


URBAN TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for the position of LECT U RER in Commercial Subjects. 
Applicants should be graduates in economics and also should have had some 
business experience and/or teaching experience. 

Salary scale for unmarried men, £450—£20—£575; and for married men, 
£600— £20—£700. 

Apply, giving full details, to J. P. UDAL, Merridale, Oakfield Road, Selly Park, 
Birmingham—an old member of the Council who will give further particulars. 











= OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE, CHEL- 
TENHAM. DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN. Wanted, PRINCIPAL 
from August Ist, 1921. Evangelical Churchwoman with wide sympathies. 
Iionours Degree of a British University. Educational experience, but not 
necessarily in Training College work. Salary £600 with board and residence. 
—Applications, with copies of at least three testimonials, to be sent not later 
than Saturday, May 28th next, to the HON, SECRETARY, Holy Trinity 
Vicarage, Cheltenham. 


"pent COUNCIL OF THE 
YORKSHIRE. 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss E. A. SPALDING, M.A. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the Lectureship 
in English at Bingley Training —_- Candidates must be women with teaching 
experience holding a ee gree or its equivalent. The salary scale 
is under revision, but the salary will not be leas than is provided for in the Burnham 
Report on Salaries of Teachers in Secondary Schools, 

Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
KBDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 

Last date for receipt of applications 13th June. Duty to commence in 
September. 


ESIDENT Woman TUTOR in ECONOMICS 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, Somerville College, Oxford. Appointment 
dating from Michaelmas Term, 1921, will shortly be made. Applications 
received not later than June 18th. High Honours Degree essential.—Par- 
ticulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


RETIRED SCHOOLMASTER, tired of idleness, seeks 

congenial outlet for his energies at a Boys’ Preparatory School on or 
near the South Coast. Harrow, Cantab. (M.A.), Soccer Blue, cricketer. Occupa- 
tion rather than payment looked for.—Apply A. RK. ASPINALL, c/o Standard 
Bank, 10 Clement’s Lane, E.C. 4, 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work tor educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. post free. —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


M ‘3 
EXHIBITION of y “MAX,” 
and FRANCIS JAMES MEMORIAL EXHIBITION. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6 daily. 
J\VERYMAN THEATRE, Hampstead Tube Stn. 


7224. Evgs. 8.15. Mat. Sat., 2.30. SHaw SEASON, 
Mason BARBARA”; Next Week, “‘ MAN AND SUPERMAN.” 





WEST RIDING OF 








and 








B E E R BOHM, 
CARICATURES by 











Hamp. 
This Week, 








EGE. 


The Trustees of the MARY EWART TRUST will in June next, if a suitaby 
candidate presents herself, award a TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of £150, 
Candidates must have been or be students of Newnham College, unmarried, 
—Applications must be sent to the PRINCIPAL, Newnham College, from whom 
particulars can be obtained, by June 15th. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th fog 
THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Latest day of application JUNE 1st, 192] 
—For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 43-45 Hariey Street, W - 

NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 


GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIy. 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS A FTER TRAINING. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Sy m, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair. 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A. ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss EK. E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range gless- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoreticay 
instruction. Botany by B.Se. Notable Successes in Examinations Beokeosing 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS’ 


ry.O Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 








=, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLL&EGE®. 


YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils 

The aim of the School ts to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are_met_at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


rRHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 





ry HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, _ thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS, 
INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


1T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. _ 


pHe MAYNARD § EXETER. 




















SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss DIXON, B.A., Honours History, Westfield College, 
University of London ; Teacher’s Training Diploma, Cambridge ; Second Mistress 
Wallasey High School and late Vice-Principal Malvern Girls’ College. 








The Maynard School is a Public Secondary School recognized as efficlent by 
the Board of Education. Full Domestic Science Course for girls of 17 and over. 
Boarding Houses for girls of all ages. Standing in a high and healthy situation. 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MjSTRESS. ae 
GNES, LADY ELTON. confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘* Watford 616.” 








JDENSION for GIRLS on MALVERN HILLS (in connexion 
with 8t. James’s). 
Riding, Dancing, X&c. 


Music, French, Drawing, Painting, Literature, 
Beautiful air.—Miss WEST, St. Mary’s, West Malveru. 
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UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
T FOUNDED 1850. 
33 BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Principals { VIOLET M. FIELI 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MU sic (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
assical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net B all, Tennis, Bathing. 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK-GREEN 
























HAMMERSMITH, W. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOL ARSHIPS will 
take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July Sth, 6th, and 
Mth. These Scholarships exempt the holders from payment of tuition fees.— 
Applic ation should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS at the School. The last 
day for the registration of candidates is F riday, Tune 17th. a! 


aiedadiadale SOHOOL. 


A School on Modern Lines 








or 
GIRLS aad YOUNG BOYS. 
limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders. 
‘or prospectus and full details apply to the Principals : 
Miss MALIN -_ Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 
2 Queen’s Gate, 8.W. 7. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DON wee ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
8 given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Re gent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co are personally acquainted with ne: arly al 
School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full informa- 
tion about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be ~ ed to AID PARENTS by sending (ir 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.U. 4. 
Telephone’ 5053 Central. 


S CHOOLS Parente can obtain reliable information 
Lo respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
squlnemente (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

of fees, &c.) to 











FINUTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely re sponsible ‘for tho 
pong staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information a ult to obtain elsewhere. 

Offices—61 CONDUIT st., LONDON, WwW " “Fhones- Mayfair 1063, 1064. 





FOREIGN. 
: seaiaaaiial LAUSANNE—VILLA ARIANE. 
Finis shing School for Young Ladies. 
English references. Apply: Miles. GLAS. 

seatinsmagieensiapeniine 

eg “LAU SANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 

First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 

Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports, 

Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER, 

HATEAU DOEX, SWITZERLAND. 8,000 ft. bigh. 


HOME FOR REST CURES, NE RVOUS CASES, INSOMNIA. 
Medical attendance Individual | care. Prospectus at request. 














pee. 
ARIS.—First-class Finiehing “SCHOOL f for GIRLS, near 
Bois de Boulogne. Garden, tennis court. English refs. Autumn term 
commences October Ist. Preparatory classes will be held throughout the 
summer vacation.—For prospectus and full information apply TRUMAN and 
KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 61 Condult Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 1063-1064. 
AUSANNE (Switzerland). — “Languedoc” _ Finishing 
Boarding-School (Girls) and commercial tuition. Inclusive fees, £23 
prs mouths. Escort July and September.—Apply Principal: Prof. PELLATON. 


HOTEL in one of the best health resorts of French Switzer- 

land (3,300 ft.) could accommodate a SCHOOL for short or long period. 
nelusive terms. Building most suitable. Tennis, croquet, fishing, excursions 
of every kind. Extra masters tor all subjects can easily be obtained.—Box 
1059, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
—SSS>== — $————— SS ———_————_—_ 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
“lMNHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 6s. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEV! ES, Ltd Royal Navy Houae,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, > 


N4AvuricaL YG B¢ 











COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
should be made 

ae Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, church Building, 





TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

tea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class a NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE. HERTS.— An 
EXAMINATION will be held on June 2nd and 3rd, 1921, for about NINE 
BCHOLARSHIPS, all tenable for two years and opsn to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
hamely, one ALFKED SMITH Scholarship of £50, about six JUNIOR PLATT 
Scholarships of £40, and about two HOUSE Scholarships 6f £20.—Iurther par- 


ticulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER Seine SOOT Cs 

} ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
\ EXAMINATION will be held on July Sth, Gth, and 7th for three 

Scholarships of £50, £40, and £30 respectively—For particulars apply to 

the LEAD-MASTER 


,PILLEPSY. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Edn ation, Games. ‘Terms, 42s. per week. -Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


FE PILEPSY and BORDERLAND CASES.—An_ En glish 
4 gentleman wishes to recommend a small select private HOME in Lre Tot. 
Extensive grounds and free net or life. References.—Box 1060, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, London, NW. © 




















PRIVATE “TUITION, &o. 


Be RNENMOU' et 5 vent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. H. L. EVANS, MA: 
RESPONSIONS, L PTL E-GO, MATRICULATION, 90. 
ARMY (inciuding 1st, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46, 
Apply stirlins House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


h ISS BENDIXE N, B.A. Hons, and Miss WATLING, 

B.A. Hons. Classes and individual Coaching for Matric. Scholarship and 
entrance exams. Oxford and Cambrid High percentage of successes during 
Just three years. 364 Baker Street, W. 1, Tel.: Mayfair 3797 


K LOCUTION.— M. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Recitin a Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDAT Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (C nacleg Cross), W.O. 2. 











TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 
rWWYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking: 


ham Street, Strand, W.C.2. (Ground Floor). T.N Gerrard 6179 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French; all work carefully checked. 


| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
) charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee i 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, Lendon, B.C. 4. 
Sane ae TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANS- 
LATIONS efficiently undertaken.—IVATTS ye YOUNG, Typewriting 
Office, Penywern Rd. (corner of Earl's Court Rd.), 8. W. Tel. No. Western 76. 
{ARN Money by your Pen. Unique carer course. How to 
1, write, what to write, where tosell. Expert guidance ; real training. Interest- 
pas booklet free. —REGENT INSTITUTE _— 85) 22’ Bedford St.. W.C. 2. 











TOURS. 
JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Ladies and Gentlemen.— 


June 2nd and August 4th.—Italian and Swiss Lakes ; 21 days, 49 Guineas. 
August 9th—The fascinating Dolomite Alps, including Lake Garda and Lnusbruck. 
rg t Italy, a ~~. Pt. &c —P = Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the advantages ofa Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.), 
Telep.: 841. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND 


“VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans 
extra. ‘“‘PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 368. per cwt., kegs extra.—Full 
particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. Agents 
throughout the cou the country. 


MSS YQ) —TRAVEL, SPORT, T, BIOGR: APHY, "NATURAL 
ak Ss. SCIENCE, ZOOLOGY. Messrs. H. F. & G. WITHERBY, 
P MLSS 326 High Holbor n, London, are prepared to consider for publication 
works on above and kindred subjects. 


} YESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
W = scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORLY, 
General Manager, Medic “al, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafa li ar Sq., W.C. 2, 


GLAZING. 











“An ints sHigent, common-sense treatment.” 
No failure during seven years 

HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS and KINDRED DISEASES 

are caused by micro-organisms—as are Other diseases—and their pre- 
vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 

at 1s. which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader afflicted. 
Address the SECRETARIES, Aseplene Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, 

Lon don, W.C. 2 


EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refresiiment House 
Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 px r cent. 


Association, Ltd. 
. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St 


ry AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. own pron 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2 Specimens sent free. —HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


a8. 


London, W. 1. 


ONT BUY NEW C LOTHES .—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
) OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, & qual to new. Write for descriptive 
price list, or send garments for free e stimate. —Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Downs Park Koad, iuadion. i. 5. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7 per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or oe. Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CC CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 














PDLATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Shet.eld 

Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 

do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals.—ls. 9d., 3s., or 5s, 6d. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheitield. 
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Mayfair 5741. : 
MESSRS. 


SHARPE & SHARPE, 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 


20 BROOK STREET, BOND STREET, W. 1. 
Specialists in moderately priced properties, 





FURNISHED FLATS. 


MAIDA VALE. A very well furnished Mansion Flat. 
1 Reception-room, K. and B. Rent 4 gns. p.w. 


3 Bed, 





CLOSE TO THE PARK. A delightful Maisonette, comprising 
4 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. Only 43 gns. p.w. 





LANCASTER GATE. Excellent Maisonette. Well furnished. 
3 Bed, 2 Rec., etc. To be Let for 3 months at 5 gns. p.w. 





CHELSEA. A well-arranged Mansion Flat of 3 Bed, 1 Rec., 
K. and B. Rent 7 gns., including plate and linen. To be 
Let from at once for 6 months. 





KNIGHTSBRIDGE (just off). Well-appointed Maisonette, 
comprising 4 Bed,,2 Rec., K. and B. Rent 8 gns. p.w. 





BOND STREET (off). Compact and well-furnished Maisonette, 
having 3 Bed, 1 Rec., K. and B. To be Let for 6 months at 
the very low rental of 6 gns. 





List of many others to any requirements will be sent 
on application. 





FURNISHED TOWN HOUSES. 


LANCASTER GATE. Very well-arranged Residence, com- 
prising 7 Bed, 3 Reception-rooms, and usual Domestic 
Offices. Rent 10 gns. p.w. 





CLOSE TO MARBLE ARCH. A charming Bijou House, 
having 4 Bed, 2 Reception, and excellent Offices. °Phone, 
Electrophone, ete. 15 gns. p.w. 





PARK LANE (a few doors from). Newly decorated and 
exceptionally well furnished. 9 Bed, 3 Reception, ete. 
Large and well-lighted Offices. Rent 20 gns. p.w. 





UNFURNISHED FLATS. 


IN A WELL-KNOWN BLOCK OF FLATS. 2 Bedrooms, 1 
Reception, K. and B. Constant hot water. Central 
heating, ete. Rent £120 p.a. Furniture, etc., to be pur- 
chased, £850. 





BAYSWATER. An exceptionally light and airy Maisonette of 
3 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. Rent £150 p.a. Long lease. 
Fixtures, etc., £50. 





OXFORD CIRCUS (just off). Maisonette on 2nd and 3rd 
floors. 2 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. £250 p.a. No Premium. 





UNFURNISHED TOWN HOUSES. 


CHELSEA. A delightful Bijou Residence of 4 Bed, 3 Reception 
and good Offices. Rent £90 p.a. Lease 6 yrs. Premium 
£600, 





MANCHESTER SQUARE. A well-built property, having 
8 Bed, 3 Rec., K. and B. Grd. Rent £15 p.a. Lease 30 yrs. 


Price £1,500. 





MORTGAGES ARRANGED from an available fund 
on good securities. 





For particulars of the above apply to Messrs. 


SHARPE & SHARPE, 
20 BROOK 
Telephone: Mayfair 5741, 


STREET, W. 1. 








Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 





The Eighty-fifth Annual General Meeting of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, Ltd., was held at th 
Head Office, Liverpool, on the 11th instant, Mr. A. K. Barnes, 
Chairman, presiding. . 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report for th 

8 
year 1920, referred to the numerous changes which had taken 
place in the personnel of the Company, notably the retirement 
of Mr. Dent, the General Manager and Secretary, during whosa 
term of office the Company had made remarkable Progress, and 
the appointment in his stead of Mr. Hugh Lewis, formerly the 
London Manager of the Company, whore services the directors 
felt themselves very fortunate in securing, and who they werg 
certain would fill the position with distinction. 

With regard to the accounts, he hoped that in view of the 
unsettled state of the civilised world, these would be considered 
to show satisfactory progress. The total income had increased 
by £1,424,334 from £8,392,062 to £9,816,396. 

The growing depression in trade, which was accentuated in 
the closing three months of the year, was reflected in the Fire 
Account. The amount transferred from this account to Profit 
and Loss account, although amounting to the substantial sum 
of £326,295, was considerably less than in the previous year, 
when all records were broken. 

In common with most other offices, the results in the Maring 
department were less favourable than during the past few 
years, due to keen competition, lack of effective supervision of 
merchandise in transit, and pilferage. 

The Accident income had increased by £731,680 to £2,904,965, 
and as a result of this department’s operations the sum of 
£42,845 had been transferred to the Profit and Loss account, 
Betier results were hoped for in the current year as a result of 
steps taken in regard to the increases, both at home and abroad, 
in the rates for motor and burglary insurances. 

All records had again been broken in the new Life business, 
the net new sums assured amounting to £1,852,900, in reterring 
to which the Chairman made mention of the very unique record 
of the Company in regard to its bonus. This had been con- 
sistently maintained since 1875 at its highest level of 35s. per 
eent., notwithstanding the strain of recent years. He felt that 
with this record behind them and their very strong reserves, 
the Company would be able to do more than hold its own. 

In view of the financial conditions now ruling, the directors 
had decided upon a reduction of rates in the non-bonus class of 
insurance, and also had recently published new rates on a very 
attractive basis for Life Annuities. 

Very heavy foreign taxation and the adjustment of staff 
remuneration to meet the higher cost of living were mainly 
responsible for the increase shown in the management expenses. 

Referring to the Investments, he regretted to have to record 
a further fall on capital values of gilt-edged securities, which, 
at the close of the year, reached an unprecedentedly low level. 
It was very disappointing that the profits of the underwriting 
operations should be nullified by the necessity for having to 
provide for this continued fall. They had increased their 
Investment Fluctuation fund, which would, after allowing for 
losses on realisations during the year, stand at £2,000,000. 

Whilst on this subject, he would like to refer to the effect of 
the heavy fall in the price of commodities on premium income. 
In recent years the heavy additions to standing expenses and 
the provision of depreciation had been partly met not by in- 
creased rates, but by enhanced premium income resulting from 
augmented insurances effected to meét increased cost of pro- 
duction. 

It would, therefore, be appreciated that a rapid fall in prices 
materially affected for the time being premium income. 

Searching back, they would find that a fall in the prices of 
commodities had invariably been followed by a rise in the price 
of gilt-edged securities, due to the release of money from trade 
for investment in high-class securities. He was well aware that 
it was dangerous to prophesy, particularly at a time when there 
were sO many cross-currents in the economic situation. 
Amongst these he need only mention the large amount of un- 
funded debt overhanging our country, the large demand for 
capital, and the problems arising from the various economic 
conditions prevailing here and accentuated on the Continent; 
but if they took a broad and comprehensive view—he was only 
speaking in the most general terms—although the expansion of 
sections of the business might be affected by the fall in prices, 
they could, on the other hand, reasonably hope from present 
indications that they might not be called upon to provide for 
further depreciation in gilt-edged securities. Indeed, since the 
closing of their accounts they had witnessed a distinct improve- 
ment in these securities, and they trusted they might find at 
the end of the year the appreciation had been maintained. 

The report was adopted, and the usual formal business 
transacted. 
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Heal Furni ure in unpolished Ook, $f 6 in. Dresser, £17 10s.; 
5 ft. Gin. by 2 ft. 6in. Dining Table, £9 10s.; Dining Chair 
in Gapestry, £3 ; Arm Char in Gapestru, £4 10s. 


OST people would naturally 
rather have beautiful than 
banal furniture, but they are afraid 


it will cost them more. 

At Heal’s you pay only for the 
quality of the goods—structure, 
material, workmanship—not for 
the distinguished design or the 
g00d taste in selection, exemplified 
in the pieces shown above. 

And this same good taste is exer- 
cised in the cheaper goods at 
Heal’s, of which there are plenty, 
as a visit will show. 


Write for Booklet “ Reasonable Furniture.” 


Heal & Son It¢ 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery, and Furniture Makers 
Deaters in Carpets, China, Febrics, and decorative things 








oy « * 
Armenia is dying 
A Christian Nation when England was still pagan, she has 


maintained her faith in the very heart of Islam. 


Her sacrifices in the Great War were greater in proportion 
to her population than those of any of the Allies. 


There are 200,000 orphans in Armenia, many of whom have 
watched their parents massacred. 


Ielp us to support some of these in our orphanages, and 
save a remnant of the suffering people for a rebuilding of their 
race, 


Rev. HAROLD BUXTON, Hon. Sec., 


Armenian Refugees (Lord Mayor's) Fund, 


gO VicToRIA STREET, Lonpon, S.W.1. 


PORT WINE. 
The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 
5Os,. per dozen “bottles, carriage paid. 
A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for Sample bottle, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800, 














Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 


Preparedness 








Dates 
oor 








Oy 





ar i Thus wrote Marcus 
kal |f Aurelius almost 2,000 
HA : years ago :— 

se: ** Since it is possible that 
Sy thou mayest depart from 


life this very moment, 
regulate every act and 
thought accordingly.” 
The advice of the philo- 
sopher is as sound to-day 
as it was then. A bust- 
: nessman fallsill,afactory 
SH: burns down, a motor car 
collides with a tram, old 
age comes to al!l—unless 
41H death comes before. 

eH]: Fearing these things, or 
brooding over them, will 
not protect any of us. 
All that one can do is to 
make such provision 
against them as is best 
humanly possible. 
Insurance against the 
unexpected is the chief 
comforter. 

All possible forms of 
Insurance are covered 
by the ‘* Motor Union” 
Policies. Indeed“M.U.L.” 
Means U niversal I nsur- 
ance. 

Youwill find great advan- 
tages by entrusting all 
your Insurance, for what- 
ever contingencies, to 
ONE Company — the 
‘*Motor Union.” 

A postcard request will 
bring you full particulars 
Address— 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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Why a Bible Society ? 


BECAUSE it is the business of the whole Church 
to give the Bible to the whole world, and this can 
be done most effectively and economically by a 
special organization for this single purpose. The 
Bible Society is a partnership of Christians who 
combine for one object—to put into the hands of 
every man who can read a printed copy of God’s 
Message to him, in his own tongue, and at a price 
which he can afford to pay. 


BECAUSE translation is a task for scholars 
working in concert. To secure accurate versions 
of Holy Scripture in all the languages of mankind 
is a complex and costly problem. Under the auspices 
of the Bible Society, the most competent translators 
of different Churches unite in producing standard 
versions of the common charter of Christian Faith. 


BECAUSE for the Church’s missionary enterprise 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue are vital and 
indispensable. Instead of leaving each mission 
to print its own books, the Bible Society secures 
immense economy in the production and distribu- 
tion of editions. Andit renders these services without 
expense to the funds of the missions themselves. 


BECAUSE the Bible Society unites faithful men 
of many races and communions in this sacred task, 
Christians who hope and pray and labour for unity 
can find in the Bible Society its herald and harbinger. 

Send a contribution to the Secretaries of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


.. £16 16 0| Quarter-Page (4- sapey £4 4 0 
8 8 O| PeriInch .. 015 3 


Page 
Half-Page c olumn) 


CoMPANIES. 
-. £23 2 O| Inside Page 


Outside Page £18 18 0 


Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, 11 in. by Quarter-Page, 5} in. 

GHin. .. .. £18 18 0O by 3, in. -. £414 6 
Half-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 23 

by 37 in. a 9 9 O in. by 3y in. 27 6 


Displayed Advertisements, according to space, 15s. 3d. per inch. 


Sma!i Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “‘ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
cations,” £1 PER INCH. 


Terms: net. 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 





—_—____ 


ETHEL SIDGWICK’S 


New Novel 


MADAM 


“It makes uncomfortable “ Miss Sidgwick has in heg 


reading to follow Miss eee i oe triumphantly 
$j rick’ ; , ~Ce ed herself of the r; 
Sidgwick's jerky, staccato | ¢¢. easing, staccato pS 
style. - that threatened to become q 
—Glasgow Herald. | mannerism.”—Time and Ti, de, 
7s. 6d. net. 





EUROPE OF TO-DAY 


By J. F. UNSTEAD, M.A., DSc. With u 
Maps. 4s. net. 
Provides the geographical, economic, social and 


political data for a correct estimate of the problems 
of the New «Europe. 


THE AGE OF POWER 


By J. RILEY, BSc. With 30 Illustrations, 

4s. net. 

Presents the Power Problem—Coal, Oil, Elec- 

tricity, Solar Energy, &c, and affords the reader ay 
insight into the latest developments. 











SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 
3 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





LIFE IS THE ONE 


PRICELESS GIFT. 
THE LIFE-BOATS 


HAVE GIVEN OR PRESERVED THIS GIFT TO OVER 
58,000 MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN 


HELP US TO HELP THEM! 


Please send your donation to-day, 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 





LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cress Road, W.C. 2. 











The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 
CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it has 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. 


Sold im Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 oms., 2/55 4 oms., 4/10. 


Craven 


MIXTURE 


CARRERasS LTD., ARCADIA 





Also in the famous Baron 
Cartridges which fila pije 
instantly with every shre d 
of tobacco standing up 
right in bowl for perfect 
drawing and burning. 


WORKS, LONDON, E.G. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The Works of 


William Ernest Henley. 
New Edition. Vol. V.—LYRA HEROICA. A Book of 
Verse for Boys. Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 





_— 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
The Meaning of History and 


other Historical Pieces, 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Fifth impression. Crown 
Syo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Sadhu: 
A Study in Mysticism and Practical Religion. By B. H. 
STREETER, M.A., Hon. D.D. (Edin.), and A. J. APPA- 
SAMY, M.A. With portrait. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Wesiminster Gazette.—‘‘ Canon Streeter and Mr. Appasamy 
have put all students of religious experience under a debt of 
atitude by producing this excellent and sympathetic study of 
the Indian evangelist, Sadhu Sundar Singh.” 


The Wreck. 
A Novel. By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Guardian.—‘‘ It is written in purer English than many 
of our native novelists are able to master; but its chief merit 
js that, being a story better merely as a narrative than most, 
and being essentially well written in English, it is not English. 
There is a flavour—not strong, but perceptible—of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ ”’ 


Beast and Man in India. 
A Popular Sketch of Indian Animals in their Relations 
with the People. By JOHN LOCKWOOD KIPLING, 
CLE. With many Illustrations by the Author. Pocket 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Bergson and Future Philosophy: 


An Essay on the Scope of Intelligence. By GEORGE 
ROSTREVOR. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





























Fijian Society; or, the Sociology and 
Psychology of the Fijians. 
By the Rev. W. DEANE, M.A. (Syd.), B.D. (Lond.). 8vo. 
16s. net. 
The Neary East.—‘‘ One of the best anthropological books I 
have seen for some time; it has illuminating discussions on 
ancestor worship, cannibalism, etc.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 








——= 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falla Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of ‘‘ Scalp Massage,”’ “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,’’ “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 

Price 74. post free from 
J, HARLEY PARKER, Lid, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Londen, S.W. 1. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


JOHN WHELDON &@ GO, have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Naturai History, also Transactions and 
Jcurnals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs,and single volumes or numbers, 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES :— Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo- 
lozical, Geologicai, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post free. 

88 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 








Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


i 

ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 
Uniess you help us to eradicate thelr disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 156 Babies already have been 

born tree of Venereai Disease at thx 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 

through the specia! ante-natal treatment tisere provided. Piease send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





LS ¢ SS 


COLLINS 


48 Pall Mall, S.W.1 

















THE PRESS AND THE 
GENERAL STAFF. 

Hon. NEVILLE LYTTON. Price 15s. net. 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations by the Author. 


“Mr. Lytton is frank to the verge of ferocity in all 
his criticisms.”—The Times. 








IN 
By 


DENIKIN’S RUSSIA 


C. E. BECHHOFER. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Not a ‘War book,” but a fascinating record of 
little known events in little known lands. 








THE FRUITS OF VICTORY : 


A Sequel to “‘THE GREAT ILLUSION.” 
(Ready soon.) 


NORMAN ANGELL. Price 8s. 6d. 
Author of “ ‘The Great Illusion,” &c., &c. 


Large Cr. 8vo. 








A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS 
By E. CHARLES VIVIAN and Lieut.-Col. W. 
LOCKWOOD MARSH. Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 

*‘Here will be found one of the most stirring 


romances that has ever been written, man’s resolute 
conquest of the air.’”"—Hvening News. 








NOVELS. 


DANGEROUS AGES 


By ROSE MACAULAY, 
Author of “ Potterism.” 


THE DEATH OF SOCIETY 


ROMER WILSON. 


“This isa work of genius.” —The Outlook. 


ADAM AND CAROLINE 


By CONAL O’RIORDAN, 
Author of “Adam of Dublin.” 


MARTHA AND MARY 


OLIVE SALTER. 


‘*Marked on every page with greatness.” 


—The Daily Hxpress 


KIMONO 


JOHN PARIS. 


THE MIND HEALER 


“ 


RALPH DURAND. 


A breezy and vivacious tale.”—The Times. 








1 Bere 
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THE 
Herbert Jenkins’ 


— a 


Wireless. 





? 


a 
The world 
Reads Herbert Jenkins’ Books, 
And likes them. 
They are carefully selected from 
hundreds of manuscripts submitted. 
(This soundslike a jam advertisement) 
That is why you like them. 
The books we mean. 


You read Blue Pete: Halj-Breed. 
You read The Underworld. 

You liked them. 

The latest Herbert Jenkins’ half- 
crown full-length novel is 

Spanish Doubloons. 

It is a Treasure Island story. 
About buccaneers & a pirate’s hoard. 
It introduces comedy. 

The result is delightful. 

Miss Higglesby-Brown is a creation. 
Mr. Tubbs is a comic coward. 
The Times likes it. 

There are real desperadoes. 
Remember, Spanish Doubloons is the 
latest Greenl,abel discovery,2s.6d.net 
First edition 20,000 copies. 320 pages. 


Patrick MacGill is a realist. He wrote 
Children of the Dead End, 3s. 6d. net. 
It sold.—It still sells. 

His new novel Fear! is super-realism. 
It is terrible. 

When the Censor bought blue pencils 
by the gross, Fear / was impossible. 

Now that D.O.R.A. has withdrawn 
from public life, the Truth is possible. 
P.M. tells it in Fear! 

It is terrible. 

The price is 8s. 6d. net. 


The Golden West. 
You have seen it on the Pictures. 
. Cowboys and sunlight and open spaces 
A book about the West is always read. 
Here is one. 

The Edge of the World is unusual. 
It introduces a new character into 
fiction. 
There have been 
Sherlock Holmes, Captain Kettle, 
David Harum—Fine creations. 
Now comes Mother Lee. 
Great-hearted and lovable. 
She keeps an inn by a canyon. 

fou will like her. 
The Edge of the World is 7s. 6d. net. 


Miss Boggs wrote 

The Sale of Lady Daventry. 
Everybody read it. 

The Indignant Spinsters 

Ys her new story. It deals with 
The husband-hunting adventures of 
The three Miss Smiths, who 
Deliberately become adventuresses ; 
It is full of fun. Kit always got mixed 
Bettveen “indigent” & “indignant.” 
That accounts for the title. 

The price is 7s. 6d. net. 





For Sportsmen. 


There are some books which are as 
necessary to a gentleman’s library as a 
new hat is to a woman. Among them 
are three great fishing classics, of which 
new and sumptuous editions are now 
available after many years. 

In the past it has been very difficult to 
obtain second-hand copies of these 
books, sometimes it has bzea practically 
impossible. 


The Fly-Fishers’ Entomology. 

One of the most famous books on fish- 
ing is Alfred Ronald's The Fly-Fishers’ 
Entomology, with coloured representa- 
tions of natural and artificial insects, 
together with a few observations and 
instructions upon trout and grayling 
fishing. 

The new edition has been edited by 
H. T. Sheringham, Angling Editor of 
The Field. 

For years fly-fishershave been clamour- 
ing for a new editiou of this very scarce 
classic. Here they have it, with all the 
valuable old features and a numberof 
new oues, 

Two coloured plates of modern trout 
flies have been added, in addition to a 
number of black-and-white illustra- 
tions. The work is fully annotated. 
The price is 15s. net. 


A Book on Angling. 

There isno more notable contribution 
to the literature of angling than Francis 
Francis’ .‘‘A Book on Angling.” 
new edition has been published, edited 
with notes by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart. It contains 52 flies and grubs 
reproduced in four colours, together 
with many other illustrations. 

This new edition has been hailed with 
joy by anglers. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
in his introduction writes :— 

“‘ [have never handled any book which 

ives such succinct and trustworthy 
instruction in every form of freshwater 
angling.”” Price 15s. net. 


Days and Nights of Salmon 

ishing. 

William Scrope was not only an expert, 
but he was a most able writer. ‘‘ Da 
and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 
Tweed,” with a short account of the 
natural history and habits of salmon, 
will always remain one of the classics 
of angling. 

The new edition has been edited by 
H. T. Sheringham, Angling Editor of 
The Field. We has brought up to date 
Scrope’s masterpiece in a way which 
should render it the final edition of a 
work that has become almost as rare 
as the dodo. 

It contains the original wonderful 
plates reproduced in four colours, 
together with seventeen pages of added 
illustrations, in colour and black-and- 
white. 

The price is 15s. net. 


Lord’s and the M.C.C. 

Now that the visit of the Australians 
has caused greater interest than ever 
in cricket, particular interest attaches 
to a book which may be regarded as 
possessing peculiar interest just now, 
viz., ‘‘Lord’s and the M.C.C, ” 

It is a cricket chronicle of 137 years, 
based on official documents and pub- 
lished with the sanction of the Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club, by Lord Harris 
and F. S. Ashley Cooper, with an intro- 
duction by Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane. 
With 2 photogravures and upwards of 
100 black-and-white illustrations. Dedi- 
cated to H.M. The King. Quarto, price 
12s. 6d. net. 





o 


A national humorist. 

That’s what The Manchester 
Guardian said 

About P. G. Wodehouse. 
Indiscretions of Archie 

Is his latest novel. 

Archie is of the genus knut. 

He marries an heiress. 
Papa-in-law Brewster despises him, 
Archie clings to his button-hole, 
Calls him ‘‘ Old thing ’’—to his face, 
Indiscretions of Archie is 7s. 6d. net, 
It is also a book of laughter, 


You know Dominie Neill. 

He wrote A Dominie’s Log. 

A book that made him famous. 
His new novel is called Carroty Broon, 
It deals with 

Incidents from the life of a Scots boy, 
It is a sort of new Sentimental 
Tommy, without the sentiment. 
The Times praises it. 7s. 6d. net, 
So that’s that. 


Mrs. MacGill 

Is the wife of 

Patrick MacGill. 

She writes, and has a large public. 
Hidden Fires 

Is the title of her new novel. 
The story is full of action and swift 
movement. Its price is 7s. 6d. net. 
You'll probably like it. 


Grrrrrrrrrr ! 

This is the psychological attitude of 
the super-crook Matthew Callaghan. 
Paid in Full 

Tells how he and his gang conspired 
against the Lady Knayth—typist. 
It is a story full of incident and thrills. 
By John Goodwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
Author of Without Mercy /—a success. 


English Pewter ! 

The real thing is 

A sheer delight. 

To know the good from the spurious 
The Pewter Collector is a requisite. 
It is by H. J. Ll. J. Masse, 
And contains reproductions of 
Upwards of a thousand marks 
and other illustrations. 

It is the latest volume in 

The Collectors’ Series. 7s. 6d. net. 
Edited by H. W. Lewer, F.S.A. 


Bindle 

Is now to be had at 
Half-a-crown. So is 
Patricia Brent, Spinster. 
Both have been 

Huge successes. 
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